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The  special  stamp  which  the  United  States  Post  Office  may  wish  to  enclose  in  each  envelope  a  simple  message 
is  issuing  this  summer  to  honor  American  teachers  offers  to  the  effect  that  “Here  is  a  first  day  cover  of  the  new 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  individual  teachers  and  local 
teacher  organizations  to  “do  something  nice”  for  pupils, 
parents,  and  for  key  citizens  of  their  communities  with¬ 
out  a  major  expenditure.  They  can  send  them  “first  day 
covers”  of  the  TEACHER  STAMP — something  which 
the  stamp  collectors  will  prize  highly  and  which  will 
greatly  impress  many  who  are  not  philatelists. 

The  stamp  “Honoring  the  Teachers  of  America”  will 
have  its  first  day  of  sale  on  July  1 — during  the  NEA’s 
Centennial  Convention — in  Philadelphia.  The  post  office 
will  have  a  special  booth  at  the  Convention  where  these 
stamps  will  be  sold  and  letters  can  be  mailed. 

“First  Day  Covers”  are  envelopes  bearing  the  stamp 
which  have  been  mailed  on  the  first  day  of  sale  in  the 
city  where  the  stamp  first  goes  on  sale.  Stamp  dealers 
have  prepared  elaborate  special  first  day  cover  envelopes 
to  be  used  in  such  mailings. 

A  local  association  or  an  individual  teacher  can  buy 
a  supply  of  these  first  day  cover  envelopes  from  a  local 
stamp  dealer.  These  will  cost  5-10^  apiece.  Alternatively, 
of  course,  you  can  use  regular  envelopes — not  so  fancy, 
but  cheaper.  You  can  mark  these  “first  day  cover.” 

You  should  address  your  envelopes  in  advance.  You 
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Buy  and  use  the  TEACHER  STAMP  for  your 
own  postage  needs  throughout  the  coming  year. 
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Hundreds  of  New  Jersey  teachers  are  already  planning  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  from  June  30  to  July  5  for  the  NEA  Centennial 
Convention.  Will  you  be  among  them? 
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-  MAIl  TODAY  FOR  RATES  ^ 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Coll 


Glassboro  STC  Sponsors  Day 
For  South  Jersey  Legislators 

“South  Jersey  Legislator's  Day*' 
was  held  at  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  on  April  26.  Legislators  from 
the  eight  South  Jersey  counties,  edi¬ 
tors  of  area  newspapers,  and  members 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
were  conducted  on  tours  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  campus  by  student  escorts 
and  held  an  informal  conference  in 
Linden  Lounge.  Glassboro’s  program, 
population,  and  curriculum  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  visitors  in  the  meeting 
with  Glassboro’s  President  Thomas  E. 
Robinson  and  Dean  of  Instruction 
Robert  D.  Bole. 


NEW  JERSEY  daUqatat  to  tho  Nortkoastorn  Regional  Conterence  of  the  Department  of 
ClaMroom  Teacher*  of  the  NEA,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  11-13,  were  (1st  row 
l.r.)  Mrs.  Virginia  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Anita  Pease,  Laura  Maltman,  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Pearson, 
and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith;  (2nd  row  l.-r.)  Mildred  Lackey,  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Kirk,  Mrs.  Bernard 

F.  Rodgers,  Bernard  F.  Rodgers,  Mrs.  August  Caprio,  and  August  Caprio.  Hopdtcong  To  HdVe  FlfSt  GuIdo 

In  Sussex  Co.  at  Proposed  A-9 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Hopat- 
;eacher  cong  Borough  in  Sussex  County  has 
article  adopted  a  new  salary  guide  for  teach- 
if  The  equal  to  the  pro- 

Ameri  State  minimum  schedule.  Teach- 

.  ers  with  a  B.S.  degree  will  start  at 
^ysica  J3800  and  proceed  in  S200  steps  to  a 
What  ]y|§^  level  maximum  of  $6200.  All 
1  about  teachers  will  receive  immediate  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  new  guide. 


Receives  Parents  Award  .  .  . 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Gilligan,  president 
of  Jersey  City  STC,  received  the  third 
annual  “outstanding  educator”  award 
presented  by  the  Parents  Council  of 
Jersey  City  on  May  8.  Dr.  Gilligan 
was  cited  for  his  interest  in  the  needs 
of  young  people  and  his  achievement 
in  influencing  many  desirable  people 
to  take  up  teaching  as  a  career. 


SAVMCS  up  to  30%  from 
standard  rates  are  yours  because 
you  eliminate  from  your  pre¬ 
mium  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  customary  agency  system — 
and,  you  are  not  required  to 
pay  membership  fees  of  any 


UNSURPASSED  CLAIM 

SBVia  wherever  you  are —  Cr 

whenever  you  need  it.  Over  700 

profession^  claim  repretenta- 

tives,  located  in  every  size- 

able  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 

possessions. 

COUNTRY-WDE 

PMncnoN  wherever  you  i 

drive,  you  and  your  entire  fam- 
ily  are  proteaed  by  the  broader  ^  ’  if 

Smndaw  Paadly  Auto  Insnr-  ^ 

Policy— at  no  increase  in  cost. 

r^\  Government  Employees 

I  jmiL  i  I  NSUR  ANCE  COMPANY) 

CtpMl  arws  Compmmt  —  atmiH  mm  U.  S.  Omtnmtm 


Zorn . CmOs 


Aft . □  Sitflt  □  SUriMd.  OcctpttiM  (w  iMh  tl  tctn*  it  Aititd  FttCH)- 

Itcatie*  o<  Ctf  (M  aStrttl  Ittti  iwdttct  Mnm) _ 


1.  (•)  Dtr*  ptf  vttk  car  fmtt  I*  wtcll? . . . Ot*  wair  ailatc*  is. 

(k)  It  car  Mttd  It  at;  acctpabta  ar  katiMtt?  (Eidudiaf  It  atd  Irtm  vark) 

2.  Adfrtiotal  astraltrt  ttStr  aft  ZS  it  htttthoM  al  prtittl  bait: _ 


lalatica 

Marilal  Slaliii 

KoIUm 
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a  siig(]i  st toil 
iir  ho/u  pnnrs  fulpfiil 


Airplane  Banana 
urith  Fudge  Sauce 


DR.  ROSCOE  L.  WEST  will  r*tir«  from  fh« 
protidoncy  of  Tronton  STC  at  tha  and  of 
fhit  month. 

Trenton  STC  President 
Retires  After  27  Years 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  president  of 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College  for  the 
past  27  years,  will  retire  from  that 
post  at  the  end  of  this  month.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Martin, 
present  dean  of  the  college. 

As  director  of  teacher  education  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education, 
his  department  devoted  much  effort  to 
the  planning  of  the  present  Hillwood 
Lakes  campus.  The  new  campus  was 
built  in  the  early  ’30’s  when  the  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Normal  School  was  moved 
there  from  downtown  Trenton.  In 
1930,  Dr.  West  was  named  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  reorganized  college. 

Martin  To  Succeed 

His  successor.  Dr.  E^win  L.  Martin, 
first  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1954  as 
professor  of  education  at  Rutgers 
University.  He  was  director  of  teacher 
education  and  certification  in  the 
State  Department  of  Elducation  in 
1955;  and  in  1956  was  named  dean 
of  instruction  at  Trenton  STC. 

When  Dr.  Martin  becomes  president 
of  the  college,  he  will  be  followed  in 
the  deanship  by  Dr.  Velma  D.  Hayden. 
Dr.  Hayden  served  successively  as 
rhairman  of  the  department  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  personnel  administration  at 
New  York  University,  and  then  as 
a^^sociate  dean  of  instruction  at  New 
York  University.  She  is  serving,  during 
the  present  academic  year,  as  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 
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V  for  vacation  land 

A  fun-idea.  Class  takes  imaginary  trip 
and  ends  up  with  this  exciting  refreshment. 


r  Airplane  bananas  are 

k  quick  and  easy  with 

no  cooking  to  do. 
^  Need  banana  a  per¬ 

son,  a  fudge  sauce  (ready¬ 
made)  and  sugar  wafers 
(photo  shows  Nabisco). 
Clouds  are  marshmallow 
sauce  . .  Air  hostesses  serve 
amid  sound  effects  of  air¬ 
plane  whir. 


EASY  HOW-TO-DO-IT 

Airplane  Bananas 

1  Choose  small  bananas. 
Peel.  Slice  sliver  off  bottomso 
bananas  will  lie  flat.  Notch 
top  to  hold  wings  and  tail. 

2  Now,  one  by  one  dip  into 
fudge  sauce  (not  too  thick). 
Or  use  chocolate  syrup  or 
topping.  Place  on  individual 
dessert  plates. 

3  When  readv  to  serve  put 
on  sugar  wafer  wings  and 
tail.  W'hipped  cream  clouds 
(or  merin(^),  optional. 


^  \  \  Wherever  you  are  or  whatever  you’re 
doing,  Wrigley'e  Spearmint  flavor 
^^'-'^^efrethet,  eatisfies.  And  the  natural  chewing 
helps  keep  teeth  clean,  attractive.  Try  it. 


WHEN  YOU’RE  GOING  TO  MOVE 


PU«M  9iv«  tlw  NJEA  REVIEW  th  w««b  advanc*  notica  *o  wa  can  chanQa  tha  addrcM 
on  your  magaxina.  Wa  must  hava  both  old  and  now  addrastos;  so  fill  in  now  addrosa 
balow  and  sand  it  with  tha  address  labol  from  this  issua  (or  a  facsimilo)  direct  to  the 
NJEA  REVIEW.  ISO  W.  State  Stroat,  Trenton  I.  Now  Jersey. 


Now  Addrait 


^U3  JL 


that  on  May  9  both  political  parties 


taxes.  Observers  point  out  that  the  door  is  still  open  for  a 
corporate  income  tax  and  for  selective  sales  taxes. 

But,  this  offers  little  hope  to  increasing  numbers  of  college- 
age  youth  or  to  home  owners  threatened  by  both  uniform 
Dr.  ^ck  triM  to  assessments  and  rising  local  school  and  municipal  costs.  Both 
h*'$  suppotod  to  planks  boil  down  to  a  “soak  the  property  owners — starve 
the  schools”  platform. 

1  read  in  the  same  papers  that  on  May  8,  the  night  before  the  party 
conventions.  Governor  Meyner  and  Senator  Forbes,  the  two  gubernatorial 
candidates,  addressed  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
Atlantic  City.  They  said: 

Gov.  Meyner  declared  New  Jer-  Sen.  Forbes  told  the  women,  In 

sey  municipalities  will  need  close  to  his  recorded  address,  that  one  of 

550  million  dollars  worth  of  school  his  first  objectives,  if  elected  gov- 

construction  to  meet  classroom  de-  emor,  will  be  to  solve  the  property 

mand  over  the  next  five  years.  Not  tax  problem  which,  he  said,  is 

only  will  there  be  an  estimated  in-  jeopardizing  the  educational  system, 
crease  of  some  207,000  public  school 

pupils,  but  there  will  also  be  25,000  “I  believe  the  greatest  single  re- 

more  students  for  whom  room  must  sponsibility  of  our  state  government 

be  foimd  in  our  colleges,  he  ex-  is  in  the  field  of  education,”  said 

plained.  Forbes.  “A  first-rate  educational 

“Where  is  the  money  coming  system  is  the  greatest  insurance 

from?"  Meyner  asked.  “It’s  obvious  policy  a  free  people  can  have  that 

that  we  cannot  impose  a  much  they  can  stay  that  way.  One  of  my 

heavier  burden  on  the  home-owner  prime  dedications  will  be  to  solve 

to  support  local  school  districts.  In  some  of  the  critical  problems  which 

fact,  bMause  of  the  recent  Supreme  threaten  to  stunt  the  full  develop- 

Court  decision  requiring  property  ment  of  our  education  opportunities 

to  be  assessed  at  real  value,  we  must  in  New  Jersey.  Our  homes  now 

take  every  precaution  to  protect  the  shoulder  a  tax  burden  that  cannot 

property  owner  from  an  excessive  be  permitted  to  grow  any  greater, 

increase  in  his  property  taxes.  Sub-  Recognized  educational  needs  are 

stantially,  therefore,  the  answer  being  short-changed  because  people 

must  lie  in  increased  state  aid  to  cannot  afford  to  vote  themselves  out 

schools.”  of  their  homes.” 

Reconciling  the  above  statements  with  their  party  platform.^  may  call  for 
some  very  neat  political  prestidigitation.  From  now  to  November,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  continue  asking  all  candidates  these  four  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  the  200,000  more  pupils  our  public 
schools  will  enroll  in  the  next  five  years? 

2.  How  are  you  going  to  make  colleges  available  for  the  thousands  of  addi¬ 
tional  college  youth  on  whom  college  doors  are  now  closing? 

3.  Will  the  State  increase  its  aid  to  local  school  districts  or  must  local  property 
owners  bear  the  brunt  of  rising  school  costs? 

And  most  important  of  all  .  .  . 

4.  Just  how  do  you  propose  to  carry  out  your  promises  within  the  framework 

of  your  party's  tax  platform?  Sincerely  yours. 
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Hundreds  Fill  N.  J.  State  House 
For  Hearing  on  Assembly  Bill  9 


ACTIVITIES 


Teachers,  parents,  and  board  members  from  19  counties 
flock  to  Education  Committee  hearing  on  NJEA  Bill. 


More  than  one  hundred  speakers 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  testified 
in  favor  of  Assembly  Bill  9,  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  bill,  at  a  public 
hearing  in  Trenton  on  April  24.  The 
hearing  was  held  by  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee,  with  Chairman 
Clifton  T.  Barkalow  of  Monmouth 
County  presiding. 

Nine  statewide  organizations  ap¬ 
peared  in  support  of  the  measure. 
They  were  NJEA,  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
New  Jersey  Optometric  Association, 
the  New  Jersey  CIO  Council,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  tbe  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Superintendents,  the  New  Jersey  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Opposition  Negligible 

Opposition  to  the  bill  was  negli¬ 
gible.  The  State  Taxpayers  Association 
appeared  at  the  hearing  while  the 
State  League  of  Municipalities  filed 
a  letter  against  the  measure.  The  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards  of  ELducation  supported 
a  more  modest  proposal,  without  al¬ 
lowance  for  training  and  preparation, 
while  a  representative  of  another 
teacher  group  backed  a  different  bill. 

Most  impressive,  however,  was  an 
hour-long  parade  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  board  members  from  19  of  the  21 
counties  who  briefly  indicated  their 
desire  to  see  the  minimum  salary  bill 
enacted.  They  represented  local  and 
county  teacher  and  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations.  and  local  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  NJEA  presi¬ 
dent,  carefully  explained  the  measure, 
noting  that  the  only  new  features  are 
the  higher  minimums,  maximums  and 
increments,  and  the  provision  of  sal¬ 
ary  advantages  at  all  experience-lev¬ 


els  for  teachers  with  advanced  prep¬ 
aration.  He  indicated  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  merely  continues  present  pro¬ 
cedures  regarding  increments  for  ad¬ 
justment  and  credit  for  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Dr.  Beck  also  made  clear  that 
home  rule  is  not  an  important  issue 
now. 

Offers  Other  Proposal 
Speaking  for  the  Federated  Boards, 
Leonard  E.  Best  urged  a  modified 
amendment  of  the  present  minimum 
schedule,  with  a  starting  salary  of 
$3600,  and  with  annual  increments  of 
$150  up  to  $5400.  The  board  pro¬ 
posal  would  offer  no  rewards  for  ad¬ 
vanced  preparation  and  training.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  boards  “know 
that  there  are  too  many  schools  using 
the  present  minimum  salary  as  their 
salary  guide. 


BULLETIN:  S-33  Vetoedl 

As  this  issue  of  the  Review  goes 
to  press.  Governor  Meyner  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  veto  of  S-33.  This  bill 
would  have  returned  to  some  2,000 
New  Jersey  teachers  their  previous 
right  to  avoid  social  security  cover¬ 
age  under  the  State  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  secretary  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  asks  that  teachers  who  have 
already  filed  for  retirement  as  of 
July  1  and  who  wish  to  cancel  this 
retirement  now  that  S-33  has  been 
vetoed  should  write  to  the  Pension 
Fund  and  formally  request  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  their  request  for  re¬ 
tirement. 

On  May  27,  the  State  Senate, 
by  a  15-1  vote,  repassed  S-33 
over  Governor  Meyner’s  veto. 
NJEA  is  seeking  to  have  it  re¬ 
passed  by  the  State  Assembly. 
Watch  NJEA  Legislative  Bulletins 
for  the  very  last  word  on  the  fate 
of  this  important  bill. 


PART  OF  THE  CROWD  of  fo«chor«,  poronft,  and  ofhor  cifiiont  lisfon  infontly  as  Waltar 
Gordon  (fora9round),  chairman  of  fha  NJEA  Salary  Committaa,  raplias  to  tha  opponants 
of  A-9  at  tha  Auombly  Education  Committaa  haarin9. 

NJEA  Setting  Up  Fall  Workshop  for  Local  Leaders 


Newly  elected  oflBcers  and  other 
local  association  leaders  are  urged  to 
start  their  1957-58  calendars  by  check¬ 
ing  off  Saturday,  October  19.  That  is 
the  date  for  the  1957  NJEA  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference. 

Taking  the  place  of  the  usual  Drive- 
In  conferences  held  in  the  Fall,  the 
state-wide  workshop  will  concentrate 
on  the  problems  and  techniques  of 
building  strong  professional  organi¬ 
zations.  This  will  be  the  particular 
area  of  concern  for  the  general  sym¬ 
posium  opening  the  conference. 


The  general  session  will  be  followed 
by  discussion  groups  on  particular 
local  leadership  functions.  Topics  to 
be  covered  by  the  participants  will  in¬ 
clude:  personnel  practices,  school 
budgets,  school  law,  local  association 
activities,  local  association  program 
planning,  and  orientation  of  new 
teachers. 

The  meetings,  to  be  held  at  the 
Trenton  STC  campus,  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  luncheon  in  the  after- 
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TP  &  AF  Preparing  Insurance  Plan, 
Hopes  to  Clear  All  Status  Cards 

Pension  Fund  Trustees  getting  ready  to  present  plan  for 
optional  death  benefits  and  renew  prior  service  payments. 


As  the  school  year  drew  to  a  close, 
prospects  for  the  optional  death  bene¬ 
fit  feature  of  the  new  retirement  plan 
were  brighter  than  they  had  been  for 
several  months.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Fund  had  received  information  on 
possible  proposals  from  the  actuary, 
together  with  some  information  from 
private  insurance  companies.  Some 
possible  variations  in  the  basic  plan 
were  discussed  with  the  NJEA  Pension 
Policy  G>mmittee  to  gauge  teacher  re¬ 
action,  and  the  Fund  was  bending 
every  effort  toward  the  development 
of  a  specific  proposal  which  might 
be  explained  to  and  offered  to  the 
teachers  next  year. 

Should  Have  Card 
Meanwhile  the  Fund  reports  that 
by  June  1  almost  every  teacher  who 
was  entitled  to  a  financial  status  card 
should  have  received  one;  a  few  cases 
involving  numerous  rate  changes  will 
still  require  more  detailed  checking. 
Most  of  the  cards,  however,  which  had 
been  held  up  for  rechecking  are 
scheduled  to  go  out  in  May.  It  should 
be  clear  that  teachers  employed  after 
January  1,  1956  and  teacher  veterans 
did  not  receive  financial  status  cards 
and  were  not  scheduled  to  do  so. 

Many  teachers  are  already  asking 
when  they  may  expect  the  return  of 
their  excess  contributions  if  that  was 
requested  when  they  returned  their 
financial  status  cards  to  the  Fund. 
While  the  Fund  cannot  set  any  spe¬ 
cific  date  for  this  operation,  it  seems 
relatively  certain  that  payments  will 
not  begin  until  fall  at  the  earliest. 
Even  this  date  could  be  set  back  as 
a  result  of  other  necessary  activities. 

Payments  To  Resume 
The  Fund  is  now  trying  to  get  the 
old  prior  service  purchase  agreements 
reviewed  so  that  teachers  whose  prior 
service  purchase  contracts  have  not 
been  completed  can  resume  payments 
on  these  next  September.  Teachers 
who  had  been  buying  prior  service 
under  old  agreements  had  their  pay¬ 
ments  suspended  when  the  new  retire¬ 
ment  system  was  installed.  All  such 
contracts  have  been  reviewed,  and  in 


many  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
teachers  have  completed  their  pay¬ 
ments  for  such  prior  service.  In  other 
cases  excess  contributions  in  the  teach¬ 
er’s  account  proved  sufficient  to  com¬ 
plete  the  prior  service  payments. 
Where  a  teacher  was  buying  prior 
service  prior  to  January  1,  1956,  and 
his  financial  status  card  showed  excess 
contributions,  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
excess  shows  that  his  purchase  of 
prior  service  has  been  completed. 
There  still  remain,  of  course,  many 
incomplete  contracts;  the  Fund  hopes 
to  tell  teachers  and  their  Boards  of 
Education  by  next  fall  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payments  needed  from 
such  teachers  on  their  prior  service 
contracts. 

Hope  To  Quote 

Since  September,  1955,  purchases 
of  prior  service  by  newly  employed 
teachers  have  not  been  processed. 
Each,  however,  has  reported  the 
amount  of  prior  service  rendered, 
and  the  Trustees  now  hope  to  quote 
to  all  new  teachers  the  cost  of  buying 
any  prior  service.  Those  who  have 
not  already  indicated  their  desire  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy  credit  for  such 
service  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Vet  Refunds  Near  End 

The  refund  of  veterans’  contribu¬ 
tions  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
Fund  hopes  to  have  most  payments 
made  by  June  1.  A  few  are  being  held 
up  pending  the  receipt  of  information 
from  boards  of  education  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves. 

The  Trustees  are  planning,  at  some 
point  in  the  coming  school  year,  a 
program  for  the  return  of  over-con¬ 
tributions  made  by  teachers  before 
January  1,  1955  for  work  no  longer 
covered  by  the  retirement  plan,  such 
as  evening  school  and  summer  school 
teaching,  coaching,  etc.  This  program 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  Class  B 
purchase  program,  and  no  financial 
status  card  should  be  held  up  to  await 
the  processing  of  this  kind  of  excess 
contribution  claim. 


NJEA  Research  Studying 
"Free  Time"  of  Teachers 

The  Research  Division  of  NJEA  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  study  of  the 
problem  of  teacher  “free  time”  during 
the  school  day.  Each  teacher  in  a  group 
of  representative  school  districts  has 
been  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
covering  the  time  schedule  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  day. 

The  questionnaire  includes  any 
methods  currently  being  used,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  elementary  grades,  to  ob¬ 
tain  free  time  for  teachers.  Once  all  the 
questionnaires  are  correlated  by  IBM, 
an  accurate  summary  of  local  practices 
is  expected  to  be  determined. 

NJEA  Warns  Retirants 
On  Teaching  in  N.J. 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  that  some  teachers  coming  to  New 
Jersey  from  other  states  in  which  they 
have  already  earned  retirement  allow¬ 
ances  may  be  violating  the  New  Jersey 
law  if  they  are  drawing  both  their 
pensions  and  their  salaries. 

That  law  provides  that  anyone  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pension  from  any  other  state, 
or  any  county,  municipality  or  school 
district  is  ineligible  for  public  employ¬ 
ment  in  any  New  Jersey  school  district 
unless  he  first  notifies  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  that  while  so  employed  he 
elects  to  receive  his  pension  OR  his 
salary. 

For  example,  a  teacher  who  has  re¬ 
tired  under  the  Pennsylvania  Teachers 
Retirement  System,  and  who  wishes  to 
teach  in  New  Jersey,  must  first  notify 
the  Pennsylvania  retirement  system 
that  while  teaching  in  New  Jersey  he 
chooses  to  receive  his  pension  OR  his 
salary.  He  cannot  have  both. 

The  law  (43:3-5)  contains,  of  course, 
the  familiar  provision  which  permits 
teachers  retired  from  the  New  Jersey 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
and  retired  teacher  veterans  to  earn  up 
to  $1200  without  loss  of  pension.  How¬ 
ever,  this  exception  does  not,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  apply  to  teachers  coming  into  New 
Jersey  after  earning  a  pension  in  some 
other  state. 

There  is  some  chance  that  they  may 
have  a  similar  concession  in  the  fu¬ 
ture;  this  would  be  provided  under 
the  terms  of  A-183,  a  bill  before  the 
current  legislature  sponsored  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Goff  and  Assemblywoman 
Savage. 
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It  took  24  years; 
but  it  was  that  long 
before  one  prospective  teacher 
realized  her  school-girl  ambitions 
and  found  the  joy  that  teaching  means. 

Tareeg  Did  Me  Proud 


I'm  one  of  those  teachers  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  a  normal  school  many  years 
ago — back  in  the  days  when  teachers 
were  plentiful.  Fresh  out  of  teacher 
training,  I  couldn’t  even  get  substitute 
work.  The  field  on  which  I  had  set 
my  sights  was  overcrowded.  My  edu¬ 
cation  was  applied  to  the  raising  of 
two  sons  and  to  helping  my  husband 
with  his  retail  store. 

In  September  of  1954  our  school 
superintendent  advertised  for  substi¬ 
tutes  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
other  teachers  I  added  my  name  to  the 
list.  About  23  years  after  my  gradu¬ 
ation  I  was  finally  called — at  7:15  in 
the  morning  the  phone  rang — “Mrs. 
Seplow  are  you  available?”  It  was  a 
great  moment  in  my  life. 

Calls  Came  Frequently 

It  was  a  sixth  grade — a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  rewarding  day.  After  that 
the  calls  came  frequently.  I  subscribed 
to  several  periodicals  to  bring  me  up 
to  date  on  changing  teaching  methods. 
I  watched  other  teachers  and  found 
important  guidance  from  my  very  good 
principal  and  my  fellow  colleagues. 

At  the  end  of  that  school  year  there 
was  to  be  a  vacancy  in  third  grade  for 
May  and  June.  I  urged  my  principal 
to  give  me  the  position.  I  wanted  him 
to  find  out  how  qualified  I  was  for  the 
profession;  and  I  wanted  to  know  if 
my  love  for  it  was  real.  I  worked  the 
two  months  and  took  pleasure  in  every 


minute  of  it.  My  newly  found  profes¬ 
sion  was  the  answer  to  complete  the 
already  rich  mosaic  of  my  happy  life. 

Qualified  Me 

After  that,  my  hopes  were  filled 
with  one  desire — to  receive  a  contract. 
What  a  wonderful  day  that  was  in  my 
life!  I  received  my  transcript  from 
the  Jamaica  Normal  School  of  the 
City  of  New  York — the  necessary  cre¬ 
dentials  which  qualified  me  to  teach 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1955,  I  began  my  first  day  as  an 
official  teacher  of  the  third  grade. 

I  have  always  had  affection  for 
children,  always  enjoyed  being  with 
them — what  a  joy  to  really  belong! 
A  new  realization  came  with  this  ex¬ 
perience.  I  must  be  stronger  to  cope 
with  the  bolder  children,  be  more  pa¬ 
tient  with  the  slow  ones,  be  more 
understanding  with  the  sensitive  and 
shy  ones.  Thirty — no  two  alike — to 
teach,  to  guide,  to  make  happy  these 
little  people — a  job  to  do  and  I  must 
give  it  everything  I  have! 

After  three  months  with  my  class, 
I  was  called  in  for  a  conference  with 


by  Mrs.  Ruth  Seplow 
third  grade  teacher 
Newton  Elementary  School 


my  principal.  1  was  a  bit  unnerved, 
but  immediately  put  at  ease.  Every¬ 
thing  was  satisfactory. 

A  situation  had  come  up — would  I 
go  along — I  was  not  compelled  to. 

A  new  Dutch  family  had  moved  into 
our  area.  They  had  two  sons  who  were 
entering  our  school.  The  boys  spoke 
very  little  English.  The  boy  who  was 
to  be  placed  in  my  class  was  blind. 

(Having  been  in  an  institution  for 
several  years,  the  child  yearned  to  be 
with  his  family  and  was  accepted  as 
an  exception  in  this  school.) 

At  first,  I  was  taken  aback.  Here 
was  I,  a  new  teacher  in  the  profession, 
a  very  average  housewife,  who  after 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  culti¬ 
vated  enough  courage  to  go  into  the 
teaching  field.  I  was  being  challenged ! 

Happening  fo  Me 

All  the  fiction  I  ever  read,  all  the 
movies  I  ever  saw,  all  the  stories  in 
newspapers  of  how  people  play  such 
important  roles  in  the  lives  of  others — 
this  was  happening  to  me.  I  was  told 
that  there  would  be  a  teacher  twice  a 
week  to  teach  my  boy  in  Braille.  After 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
a  few  seconds.  I  collected  my  thoughts 
and  my  answer  was.  “Yes.” 

While  I  could  not  promise  any  im¬ 
mediate  scholastic  achievements.  I  as¬ 
sured  my  principal  I  was  not  afraid. 
I  could  adjust  the  child  socially — how, 
I  did  not  know;  but  in  my  heart  I 
knew  that  my  devotion  and  under¬ 
standing  of  children  would  show  me 
the  way. 

My  other  29  children  had  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned  to  our  new  student.  A  few 
days  before,  I  asked  all  the  children 
to  change  seats — they  thought  this  was 
going  to  be  a  new  game.  I  told  them  to 
close  their  eyes  and  choose  a  certain 
book.  All  but  two  held  the  book  I 
asked  for. 

Received  the  Feeling 

This  was  my  beginning.  They  had 
received  the  feeling  of  not  being  able 
to  see.  From  that  point  there  was  much 
discussion  about  blindness,  in  families, 
among  friends.  1  allowed  everyone  to 
express  an  opinion;  then  I  presented 


the  fact.  “We  are  getting  a  new  boy 
in  a  few  days,”  I  said,  “and  he  is 
blind.” 

The  boy,  Tareeg  (as  we  shall  call 
him),  entered  our  class.  All  was  too 
quiet. 

I  seated  him  in  the  back  of  the 
room,  acquainted  the  child  with  its 
layout,  and  indicated  his  closet  for 
his  Braille  books  and  machine.  “In 
the  clothes  closet”,  I  said,  counting  his 
steps  to  it,  “the  second  hook  from  the 
end  is  for  you.” 

Two  Boys  with  Him 

Tareeg’s  brother  was  to  bring  him 
to  class  and  call  for  him.  I  immediately 
made  arrangements  for  two  boys  to 
take  him  to  the  basement  and  lunch 
and  to  be  with  him  on  the  playground. 

At  first,  the  children  were  over 
solicitous.  Tareeg  didn’t  appreciate  it; 
and  neither  did  I.  This  handsome,  well 
built  child  must  be  independent,  I 
thought,  but  he  must  be  brought  out 
of  his  shell. 

In  six  months  his  English  improved 
considerably;  his  social  adjustment 


was  wonderful  and  warmed  my  heart. 
The  assistance  of  his  teacher  of  Braille 
helped  immeasurably,  as  did  that  of 
his  other  special  teachers  for  speech, 
music,  physical  education,  and  art. 
And  my  own  pupils  created  a  whole 
new  wonderful  world  for  Tareeg. 

He  has  definitely  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  class.  He  has  been  paper 
monitor,  leads  the  class  in  morning 
exercises,  collects  papers,  helps  wash 
the  blackboards,  claps  erasers,  and 
sharpens  pencils.  He  has  all  his  books 
in  Braille  to  follow  the  class  in  every 
subject  and  is  made  responsible  for 
doing  so.  Visuals  aids  for  the  class, 
I  arrange  to  use  when  Tareeg  is  in  his 
special  class. 

He  Did  the  Job 

I  asked  Tareeg  one  day  to  take  down 
our  art  posters,  which  were  around 
the  room.  At  first,  he  said,  “Oh!  I 
can’t  do  that  Mrs.  Seplow,  I’ll  tear  and 
spoil  them.”  1  quickly  came  back  with, 
“you  can  do  anything  anyone  else 
does  in  this  class.  I’ll  show  you.”  1  did, 
and  Tareeg  did  the  job. 

The  climax  of  my  teaching  career 
came  on  a  Friday  the  13th.  I  had  to 
present  my  first  play.  The  plans  were 
fine.  Everyone  had  a  part.  Tareeg  was 
one  of  three  timber  buckers. 

He  was  led  on  stage  by  the  other 
two.  They  all  had  lines  to  say  and  did 
them  well.  Then  Tareeg  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  group  to  play  his  flute,  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  work.  He  did  this  well. 

But,  1  wanted  him  to  play  his  har¬ 
monica,  too;  so  one  of  his  other  class¬ 
mates  said  he  preferred  the  harmonica 
and  wouldn’t  the  timber  bucker  Tareeg 
play  that. 

The  Play  Was  Fine 

The  play  came  off  fine.  The  ovation, 
tendered  all,  especially  Tareeg,  was 
tremendous.  As  the  class  was  singing 
the  finale  I  sat  down  alone  backstage 
with  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  that 
I’ve  never  quite  known  before. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  met  Tareeg’s 
mother.  His  special  teacher  and  1  had 
arranged  for  her  to  be  there.  The 
very  lovely  lady  clasped  both  her  hands 
in  mine  and  said  in  her  new-found 
English,  “Mrs.  Seplow,  HOW  DO  I 
THANK  YOU?” 

Surely,  this  was  one  of  the  dramatic 
moments  of  my  life.  I  answered,  “I’ve 
had  my  thanks  today.  Your  boy  did 
me  proud,  too.  He’s  a  joy  to  have  and 
work  with.  Be  assured  his  life  will  be 
happy  and  fruitful.” 


From  Our  Professional  History  .  .  . 


Its  five  great  commissions  enable  the  National  Education  Association  to  serve 
the  profession  in  many  ways.  First  of  these  commissions  to  be  created  was  the 
Legislative  Commission,  in  1920.  as  an  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Emergency  in  Education,  which  had  mobilized  the  profession  to  meet  the  conditions 
arising  as  a  result  of  World  W^ar  I. 

Then  came  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  1935,  created  by  joint  action 
of  the  NEA  and  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  The  National 
Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  through  Education  was  set  up  in  1941. 
The  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education,  begun  in  1939  as  the  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation  Unit  of  the  Research  Division,  was  extended  to  commission  status  in  1943. 
Youngest  of  the  group  is  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  created  at  Buffalo  in  1946. 

The  drawing  shows  one  of  the  historic  early  meetings  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  at  Crawford  Notch,  New  Hampshire,  when  the  plans  of  action 
were  introduced. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ar*  raguUrly  •xhibited  before 
being  reediad  for  general  circulation.  At¬ 
tractive  end  exciting  book  jackets  lead  to 
general  demand  long  before  the  book  reaches 
the  shelf. 


When  Paramus  tackled  its  reading  problem^ 
teachers  and  parents  said, 

*^get  them  to  enjoy  books 
and  the  skills  will  follow.” 


CM. 


T  HE  business  meeting  was  over.  Now 
ihe  mothers  were  settled  down  with 
their  cups  of  tea,  and  the  topic  of 
conversation  was — what  else — Johnny 
and  Susie. 

“No,  Johnny  doesn’t  care  for  base¬ 
ball,”  Mrs.  Jones  stirred  her  tea  and 
sighed.  “You  see,  when  he  was  little, 
there  were  no  boys  his  age  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  he  didn’t  learn  how 
to  play.  Then,  later,  when  we  moved 
here,  the  others  were  so  much  better 
he  never  got  a  chance  to  catch  up. 
And,  of  course,  he  wouldn’t  play  with 
the  little  ones.  So  —  it  just  seems  like 
it’s  too  late  now.  I  know  he  misses 
a  lot  of  fun  .  .  Another  sigh. 

This  parent’s  lament  is  a  familiar 
one  and  a  line  of  reasoning  teachers 
readily  accept. 

Rnd  Pun  in  Reading 

Let’s  do  a  bit  of  substituting  in  the 
picture.  Let’s  substitute  the  word 
‘reading’  for  ‘baseball’.  Let’s  say 
books  instead  if  playmates.  Children 
who  don’t  read  well  don’t  like  reading. 
This  is  a  fact  to  which  all  teachers 
and  parents  can  attest.  And  teachers 
are  constantly  striving  to  improve 
reading  skills  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  more  success  out  of  reading.  But 
the  parents,  teachers  and  staff  at 
Memorial  School,  Paramus — a  school 
housing  all  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  town — set  about  to  re¬ 
verse  the  process.  Their  cry  is  “Get 
them  to  find  fun  in  books,  and  skills 
will  follow.” 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  no  effort 
was  spared  in  making  available  plenty 
of  attractive  reading  material  on  many 
levels  of  difficulty.  The  Board  of 
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Education — as  it  does  every  year-  — 
supplied  money  for  the  purchase  of 
library  books  and  included  money  for 
plastic  covers  so  that  the  attractive 
dust  jackets  found  on  books  could  be 
retained. 

PTA  Money  for  Books 

The  Parent  -  Teacher  Association 
played  its  part  in  several  ways.  First, 
it  voted  to  let  the  school  use  all  the 
money  earned  from  ice-cream  sales 
at  lunch  hour  for  library  books.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  arranged  for  a  book  fair  and 
sale  just  before  Christmas.  The  books, 
on  exhibit  in  the  halls,  could  be  ex¬ 
amined,  bought  or  listed  for  Christmas 
presents  by  the  children.  The  sale  was 
planned  to  coincide  with  parent-teach¬ 
er  conference  days  so  parents  could 
examine  and  purchase  books  for  their 
children.  The  November  P.T.A.  meet¬ 
ing  night  also  provided  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  further  sales.  Moneys  from  the 
sales  were  put  toward  the  purchase 
of  library  books.  As  a  final  gesture, 
the  parents  came  to  school  to  help 
out  in  the  processing  of  the  books. 
All  in  all,  over  700  books  were  placed 
on  tbe  shelves  of  the  library  during 
the  year! 

Built  a  Bookmobile 

Even  the  maintenance  staff  got  into 
the  act.  The  library,  a  converted  store- 
( continued  on  next  page) 


THE  BOOKMOBILE  comet  to  oack  room  in 
fho  Momorial  School  to  bring  over  300  fiction 
books  to  tavanth  and  eighth  grade  raadart. 
It  was  built  by  the  maintenance  staff. 


THE  LIBRARY,  despite  its  tiny  store  room 
dimensions,  still  provides  a  corner  for  a  full 
card  catalogue  and  a  regular  file  of  useful 
periodicals. 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
room, — every  room  of  class  room  size 
is  in  use  as  a  classroom  in  ‘boom- 
town’  Paramus — cannot  hold  more 
than  a  few  persons  at  one  time.  It  was 
decided  to  take  the  books  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  classrooms  instead  of  having 
small  unsupervised  groups  parade  to 
the  library.  And  that’s  how  the  “Book¬ 
mobile”  came  into  being.  The  main¬ 
tenance  staff  built  a  large  set  of 
book  shelves  on  wheels,  capable  of 
transporting  over  three  hundred  books 
at  one  time.  Now  the  “Bookmobile” 
can  be  heard  squeaking  gaily  through 
the  halls  any  hour  of  any  day.  Fiction 
books  are  placed  on  the  “Bookmo¬ 
bile”  and  it  is  moved  into  each  class¬ 
room  for  an  hour  or  so  a  week.  Here, 
under  teacher  supervision,  children 
are  encouraged  to  read  stories  of  in- 


ONE  CORNER  of  th«  library  is  sat  asida  for 
non-fiction  books,  rafaranca  boob,  and  an- 
cyclopadias.  Sats  of  tkasa  ara  also  raady  for 
whaaling  to  any  classroom  wanting  tham. 

terest  to  them  but  at  their  level  of 
ability  regardless  of  their  grade. 

Non-fiction  books  were  not  ne¬ 
glected  either.  These  were  catalogued 
and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library.  Non-fiction  books,  reference 
books  and  encyclopedias  —  sets  on 
wheels,  too,  for  ready  transportation 
to  the  classroom — were  available  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  value 
of  exhibiting  attractive,  exciting,  new 
books.  Hardly  a  week  went  by  when 
a  table  loaded  down  with  a  colorful 
exhibit  of  new  books,  processed  and 
ready  to  go  on  the  “Bookmobile”  or 
library  shelves,  was  not  seen  in  the 
hall.  And  shortly  thereafter  pleas  were 
heard  to  “p-u-l-e-e-z-z  save  that  one 
for  me.” 

It  has  been  a  practice  in  Memorial 
School  for  several  years  to  maintain 
“ability  groups”  in  reading  in  each 


seventh  and  eighth  grade.  In  these 
groups,  books  and  materials  are  made 
available  at  the  reading  level  at  which 
pupils  are  found.  Activities  are 
planned  to  develop  skills  on  each 
level.  While  most  classes  have  three 
groups,  often  four  are  necessary.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  find  easy  materials 
of  high  interest  to  those  junior  high 
school  pupils  found  to  have  reading 
disabilities.  Likewise,  pupils  with  ad¬ 
vanced  reading  ability  are  encouraged 
to  expend  skills  and  broaden  reading 
interests.  Remedial  reading  classes 
are  available  for  children  with  serious 
reading  disability. 

Still  another  reading  activity  has 
caught  on  and  is  popular  at  Memorial. 
This  is  a  sale  of  paper-bound  Teen- 
Age  Book  Club  selections.  This  activ¬ 
ity  is  carried  on  by  a  student  com¬ 
mittee  which  handles  sales  in  ail  the 
classes.  Scarcely  a  month  goes,  by  that 
an  order  for  $50  to  $100  worth  of 
pocket  books  is  not  sent  out. 

Results  Show  Spurt 

Is  it  possible  to  evaluate  sucb  a  read¬ 
ing  program?  Tbis  fall  tbe  faculty 
set  about  to  do  just  that.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Paramus  School  System 
to  give  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
each  September.  Tbe  seventh  grades, 
211  pupib,  of  last  year  took  one  form 
of  this  test  and  the  same  pupils  this 
year,  the  present  eighth  grade,  took 
another  form. 

The  results: 

•  The  dess  medians  in  the  paragraph  mean¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  test  rose  from  grade 
equivalent  7.1  last  year  to  9.2  this  year. 

•  Word  meaning  —  last  year's  median  7.0, 
this  year's  9.1. 

•  Average  reading  —  last  year's  median, 
7.1,  this  year's  8.9. 

•  Portions  of  the  test  such  as  science  and 
social  studies  showed  a  similar  rise,  but 
arithmetic  showed  only  the  usual  yearly 
advance. 

Although  “Johnny’s”  reading  score 
last  year  indicated  he  read  as  well  as 
the  average  seventh  grader,  this  year 
his  scores  reveal  he  reads  as  well  as 
the  average  ninth  grader. 

Most  important  of  all,  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  of  Memo¬ 
rial  School  are  convinced  we’re  on  the 
right  track.  We  realize  we  haven’t 
gone  far  enough.  Before  we’re  through 
we  aim  to  have  every  little  nose  in 
Paramus  stuck  in  a  book.  “Johnny” 
will  read  well  and  like  it.  From  there, 
the  sky’s  the  limit. 


As  someone  who  this  year  joined 
NJEA  for  the  first  time,  I  have  won¬ 
dered  what  kind  of  an  org^mization  it 
really  is.  As  is  often  the  case  when 
joining  something  new  I’ve  heard  of 
a  few  of  its  accomplishments;  but 
I’ve  been  curious  about  just  how  much 
it  has  done  and  how  much  it  could 
do  in  our  state  where  there  are  such 
rapid  changes  in  store  for  us  in  edu¬ 
cation — especially  in  the  college  field. 

Shocked  at  Prospects 

Take,  for  example,  the  need  to  meet 
the  college  crisis  in  New  Jersey.  Many 
of  us  were  shocked  at  the  prospects — 
or  lack  of  prospects — for  college  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  present  junior  high 
school  student  in  the  recent  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Department  of  Education 
booklet.  The  Closing  Door  t4>  College. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  data  in 
a  companion  booklet.  New  Jersey’s 
Undergraduates  1954-1973,  to  gain 
further  insight  into  the  problem  and 
some  chance  of  solution. 

The  college-age-populefion  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  increase  from  239,000  in  1954 
to  517,000  in  1973,  an  increase  of  116 
percent  .  .  .  New  Jersey,  a  vigorous, 
wealthy,  industrial  state,  is  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  which  will  vastly  increase 
its  college-age  population. 

In  addition  to  financial  problems 
of  creating  additional  accommodations 
for  college  education,  there  is  another 
problem  immediately  posed;  namely: 
Will  we  teachers  be  ready  to  meet  the 
professional  demands  that  will  be 
made  of  us?  In  all  tbe  forms  these 
added  college  accommodations  take — 
expanded  facilities  of  present  col¬ 
leges,  collegiate  centers  in  high 
schools,  a  greatly  expanded  state 
university  system,  community  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes — there  will  be 
the  tasks  of  gaining  public  and  legis¬ 
lative  support,  of  rapidly  creating  and 
revising  curricula,  of  coordinating 
pre-college  schooling  with  new  col¬ 
lege  objectives,  of  increasing  pre-col¬ 
lege  counseling,  and  of  reestimating 
the  needs  and  opportunities  in  col¬ 
lege-community  relationships.  There 
will  be  myriad  problems  generated 
by  a  special  need  for  our  entire  pro¬ 
fession,  kindergarten  through  college, 
to  work  closely  together  on  the  com¬ 
mon  problem  of  adapting  our  school 
system  to  vastly  increased  college 
facilities. 

The  State  Department  of  Education, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  works  on  this, 
will  need  all  the  help  it  can  get. 
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NJEA  is  now  standing  ready  to  see 
what  it  can  do  to  be  of  help.  Are  we 
ready  to  make  use  of  our  Association? 
For  it  can  be  a  means  of  our  uniting 
in  this  effort. 

Become  Fragments 

Is  it  likely  that  as  our  increasingly 
complex  society  places  greater  de¬ 
mands  on  us  to  become  specialists  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  having  a  com¬ 
munication  break-down  within  the 
teaching  profession?  It  is  well  for 
us  to  realize  that  professional  speciali¬ 
zation  can  become  fragmentization  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  continuous  effort  to 
view  each  specialty  as  a  part  of  a 
meaningful  whole. 

We  college  teachers  undergo  great 
pressures  to  specialize.  (Witness  that 
sacred  cow,  the  specialized  research 
degree  known  as  the  Ph.D)  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  prestige  which 
comes  from  a  feeling  of  specialization 
— especially  when  the  world  places  a 
premium  on  it. 

The  very  word  “levels  ’  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  how  removed  at  the  “top  level” 
the  college  teacher  feels  from  the 
“lower”  schools.  Vie  should  think 
more  in  terms  of  areas  as  the  student 
moves  from  one  to  another  of  us. 
How  much,  really  do  teachers  in 
various  “areas”  of  education,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  college,  know  of  one 
another’s  work  on  the  same  human 
product:  the  student? 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  process 
of  unifying  a  state's  teachers  could 
be  the  fact  that  we  have  vested  in¬ 
terests.  As  an  illustration,  we  college 
teachers  generally  feel  that  ours  is  an 


intellectual  specialty.  We  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  demanding  solid  content. 
The  word  “method”  is  often  regarded 
as  a  pejorative,  connoting  subordina¬ 
tion  of  content.  However,  we  might 
ask  ourselves,  are  not  content  and 
method  as  inseparable  as  form  and 
function?  Is  not  intellectuality  a 
means,  comprised  partly  of  method? 
Is  not  scholarship,  in  essence,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  sources  available: 
All  people,  all  areas  of  a  profession, 
and  all  content  and  methods?  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  professional  unity  seem  most 
compatible. 

We  college  teachers  might  ask  our¬ 
selves  further:  How  actively  have  we 
engaged  in  furthering  educational  de¬ 
velopments  in  our  state  other  than  in 
our  own  special  field?  Just  how  re¬ 
moved  do  we  feel  from  the  teachers 
of  other  areas?  Are  we  indifferent  to 
joining  our  forces  with  the  pre-college 
teacher? 

More  Than  Self-Interest 

I  question  whether  the  unity  we 
feel  in  our  common  quest  for  legisla¬ 
tion  prevails  in  our  common  task  of 
educating  the  human  product  as  he 
grows  through  various  areas  of  school¬ 
ing.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
more  than  just  another  self-interest 
pressure  group  we  shall  have  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  present  means 
in  NJEA  of  exchanging  views  and 
working  closely  together  and  even 
increasing  such  function  to  the  point 
where  the  college  teacher  is  much 
more  actively  engaged  than  he  is. 
Certainly  there  are  self-interest  mat¬ 
ters  which  deserve  our  attention : 
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salary,  working  conditions,  etc.  But 
those  matters  are  but  parts  of  a  whole 
situation  involving  educational  philo¬ 
sophy  and  execution  which  we  class¬ 
room  people  as  well  as  administrators 
can  have  a  hand  in  effecting. 

Specifically,  what  can  we  teachers 
do  to  help  prepare  for  the  coming 
flood  of  college-age  population?  We 
can: 

1.  Us*  NJEA,  th*  only  stat*  •ducational 
organization  which  includas  all  areas  ot 
schooling,  as  our  common  ground  from 
which  to  work. 

2.  Raalii*  that  th*r*  is  no  substitute  for 
intellectuelity  in  education,  that  this  it 
our  profeuional  common  denominator. 

3.  Acknowledge  that  this  common  intellec¬ 
tuality  is  the  basis  of  a  state's  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

4.  Rededicat*  ourselves  to  th*  never-ending 
job  of  r*-*stim*ting  th*  objectives'  of 
kindergarten-through-colleg*  educetion. 

5.  Be  aware  thet  any  curriculum  change 
has  an  integral  relationship  with  all  other 
areas  of  schooling  and  that,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  th*  college  teacher 
and  th*  kindergerten  teecher  ere  in  a 
vary  real  sans*  co-workers. 

6.  Mobilize  our  profession's  forces  behind 
a  campaign  to  crystalliz*  public  opinion 
regarding  th*  crisis  in  higher  education 
in  New  Jersey. 

7.  Give  our  state-level  administrators  th* 
benefit  of  grass-roots  perspective. 

8.  Be  ewer*  thet  history  has  proved  that 
"education  beget*  education,”  and  thet 
our  plans  for  increased  college  facilities 
should  be  flexible  to  meet  further  pres¬ 
sures  on  community  and  school  for  more 
differentiated  education  of  an  adult 
nature. 

9.  Look  for  opportunities,  perhaps  as  never 
before,  to  make  education  a  strong  and 
positive  force  in  th*  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munity. 

10.  Be  aware  that  there  is  a  place  for  th* 
college  teacher  in  NJEA. 
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Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  FEES,  is  being  pushed 
upon  us  with  almost  fanatical  deter¬ 
mination.  The  program  is  made  to 
appear  necessary;  it  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  financially  £ound;  it  is  made  to 
appear  as  no  detraction  from  the  rest 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  proporents  of  foreign  langu¬ 
ages  in  the  elementary  schools  start 
by  quoting  sucb  people  as  President 
Eisenhower  and  former  Commissioner 


elusion  that  every  child  must,  or 
should,  have  instruction  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Modern  Language  teachers  favoring 
FLES  say,  “A  great  deal  of  repetition 
is  involved  which  assures  retention  of 
the  language  even  after  the  child  has 
completed  his  formal  education.”  I 
must  question  the  validity  of  this 
statement.  The  same  theory  does  not 
seem  to  apply  in  any  other  field  of 
knowledge.  The  statement  needs  the 


to  be  made  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  If  such  changes  are  to 
be  made,  they  should  be  changes 
which  strengthen  the  curriculum  for 
particular  reasons  to  accomplish  def¬ 
inite  objectives. 

The  Dean  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School  has  called  attention  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  lack  of  reading 
ability  in  young  people  entering  the 
Columbia  Law  School.  He  is  not  the 
first  and  he  is  not  alone  in  calling 


Is  FLES 

A  board  of  education  member  asks  what  all  the  fanatical 
push  about  FLES  means.  How  important  is  it  when  matched 
against  all  the  other  demands  on  today  s  curriculum? 


Necessary? 
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McGrath  for  basic  support.  But,  when 
the  President  said  ‘‘It  is  heartening 
to  note  that  you  are  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  role  which  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures  should  play  in 
American  life”,  he  was  not  saying 
that  every  child  must  be  taught  an¬ 
other  language.  Nor  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  McGrath  when  he  said,  “Edu¬ 
cators  .  .  .  ought  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  the  importance  of  an  early 
introduction  to  foreign  language  study 
in  our  educational  system.”  ‘'To  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  oC’,  and  ‘'to  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  importance 
of’,  however,  are  taken  by  the  FLES 
people  to  mean  that  every  child  must 
or  should  have  such  instruction. 

Learn  To  Talk 

Methodological  support  for  FLES 
is  found  in  the  remarks  of  such  noted 
authorities  as  Drs.  Gesell  and  Ilg. 
“The  child  enjoys  language  experi¬ 
ence”,  they  say.  “He  is  ready  to 
learn,  to  listen,  to  communicate  by 
word  of  mouth,  in  playful  and  dra¬ 
matic  situations.”  This  obviously  can 
be  attested  to  by  every  parent  who 
has  shared  the  happy  and  thrilling 
experience  of  a  child’s  learning  how 
to  talk.  Establishing  the  fact  that 
childhood  is  the  proper  time  to  begin 
learning  how  to  talk  is  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  arriving  at  the  con- 


definite  qualification  that  the  degree 
of  retention  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  continued  use  and  practice. 
The  less  the  amount  of  practice  and 
use,  the  lower  the  retention  but  even 
those  who  completely  discontinue 
practice  and  use  will  retain  some¬ 
thing.  This  is  not  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  for  requiring  every  child  in  every 
elementary  school  to  study  a  foreign 
language. 

The  FLES  advocates  dispose  quite 
easily  of  two  major  problems,  time 
and  money,  by  saying:  “as  with  the 
necessary  money,  if  FLES  is  worth¬ 
while,  time  can  and  will  be  found.” 
As  a  member  of  a  board  of  education, 

I  can  assure  these  people  that  the 
supply  of  money  available  to  a  board 
of  education  is  not  inexhaustible.  Our 
problem  is  always  one  of  choices  and, 
in  education,  one  of  the  objectives  is 
a  curriculum  which  will  best  prepare 
the  student  for  the  kind  of  life  he  will 
live.  I  sincerely  hope  that  nobody 
believes  that  a  school  curriculum  con¬ 
tains  enough  of  all  the  good  material 
any  child  should  learn.  From  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  teachers,  I 
should  say  that  they  sincerely  wish 
it  were  possible  to  teach  the  children 
more  of  what  they  will  need  in  the 
time  now  available. 

We  need,  under  present  conditions, 
to  be  extremely  careful  about  changes 


attention  to  this  weakness.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  these  young 
people  were  not  taught  to  read  prop¬ 
erly.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  need  to  be  able  to  read  rap¬ 
idly  and  comprehensively  keeps  on  in¬ 
creasing.  This  would  indicate  that 
there  is  at  least  one  area  in  which  we 
need  more  time,  if  there  is  more  time. 

Science  and  Math  Needed 

We  should  all  be  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  armed  services  require 
30,000  aircraft  mechanics  and  elec¬ 
tronic  technicians  and  25,000  opera¬ 
tors  of  electronic  machines.  Private 
industry  needs  thousands  of  scient¬ 
ists  and  technicians  not  now  available. 
It  may  be  a  surprise  to  most  that  a 
large  aircraft  company  has  to  teach 
a  branch  of  mathematics  which  is  not 
yet  available  even  in  the  university 
graduate  schools.  It  would  seem  to 
be  clear  that  there  is  a  known  and 
measurable  need  to  strengthen  the 
curriculum  in  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence,  if  time  is  available  for  it. 

In  a  pamphlet  “New  Approaches” 
published  by  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  General  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
and  former  superintendent  of  West 
Point,  points  out  that  during  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  up  to  45%  of  the 
(continued  on  page  428) 
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It  might  be  painful  to  think  back 
upon  it,  but  when  did  you  first  study 
a  foreign  language?  Did  you  read 
your  first  paragraph  about  Jean’s  desk 
and  Marie’s  little  flower  basket  in  col¬ 
lege?  Did  you  struggle  with  parti¬ 
ciples  and  conjugations  for  a  couple 
of  years  in  high  school?  Of  did  you 
sing  Sur  le  Pont  D' Avignon  and  play 
store  and  give  plays  in  a  foreign 
language  in  elementary  school? 

Your  answers  to  these  questions 
could  reveal  a  great  deal  about  your 
current  attitude  toward  language  teach¬ 
ing. 

Idealist  Cure-All 

The  linguistic  idealist  feels  that 
the  fate  of  the  world  hinges  upon  di¬ 
rect  communication  of  individuals  in 
different  countries  through  a  common 
language.  All  threats  of  H-bombs, 
strikes,  economic  isolation,  race  riots, 
would  simply  melt  away  if  all  men 
could  talk  to  each  other  as  brothers, 
and  we  would  all  live  in  a  huge  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden.  Furthermore,  each  in¬ 
dividual  mind  would  be  sharpened  to 
twice  its  present  acuity  through  the 
perfect  transfer  of  analytical  linguis¬ 
tic  skills  to  other  areas  of  thought. 

Nothing  could  be  more  foolish. 
Even  if  science  has  not  shown  that 
the  proposition  was  preposterous. 


could  we  Americans  ever  have  to 
speak  another  language,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  handful  of  diplomats, 
importers,  exporters,  and  tourists? 
And  if  we  don’t  need  to  communicate 
in  another  language,  there  is  no  point 
in  teaching  it. 

This  summer  my  husband  and  1 
traveled  extensively  through  various 
sections  of  France.  Over  and  over 
again  we  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
French  people  hardly  able  to  believe 
us  when  we  would  tell  them — in 
French — that  we  were  Americans,  al¬ 
though  they  often  guessed  that  we 
weren’t  French.  Many  of  them  had 
never  met  Americans  who  made  any 
effort  at  all  to  communicate  with 
them  except  as  one  would  to  a  deaf- 
mute,  and  this  can  be  a  very  embit¬ 
tering  experience,  especially  when  it 
happens  repeatedly  with  one  group  of 
people. 

One  often  hears  of  Americans  who 
were  able  to  tour  all  of  Europe  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  single  foreign  word, 
and  this  is  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  language  study 
for  foreign  travel.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the^^e  innocents  can’t 
understand  what  is  being  said  around 
them.  They  will  enjoy  their  trip 
much  more,  for  they  will  be  spared 
from  hearing  comments,  jokes,  and 


the  so-called  melting  pot  of  the  world 
we  have  been  so  consistently  mono¬ 
lingual. 

Not  only  does  an  American  living 
abroad  leave  a  certain  impression  be¬ 
hind  him.  but  a  foreign  businessman, 
student  or  teacher  visiting  this  coun¬ 
try  takes  home  with  him  impressions 
of  American  life  and  American  peo¬ 
ple.  and  here  again  attitudes  play  an 
all-important  role.  The  foreigner  may 
be  very  adept  in  expressing  himself 
in  English,  and  very  patient  about 
doing  so,  but  still  the  fact  remains 
that  the  contribution  toward  this  com¬ 
munication  has  been  entirely  one¬ 
sided. 

Need  Some  Effort 

It  is  essential  for  Americans  who 
leave  the  United  States  to  have  some 
language  skills.  It  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  for  Americans  who  stay  at  home 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  oblivious  to 
all  foreign  tongues.  Even  those  of  us 
who  could  manage  to  live  very  good 
and  interesting  lives  without  ever  even 
seeing  someone  from  another  land 
have  an  obligation  not  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  those  people,  and  do 
need  to  acquire  some  modest  linguis¬ 
tic  skill  and  develop  acceptable  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  their  cultures.  It  is  the 
gesture  of  making  this  minimal  effort 


by  Portia  Sonnenfeld  ■  ^ 

Isnt  FLES  Necessary? 

A  teacher  asks  why  and  when  foreign  languages  should 
be  taught.  If  they  are  important  at  all,  why  shouldn't  they 
be  included  in  the  elementary  curriculum? 


just  plain  common  sense  could  tell 
us  as  much. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  a  very 
practical  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  language  learning.  Since  our  own 
country  is  still  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,  we  can  afford  to  deal  with 
other  nations  as  we  pleaSe.  Why 
should  we  spend  additional  time  and 
money  to  learn  foreign  languages 
when  we  can  force  others  to  learn 
English?  Even  if  foreign  populations 
could  speak  no  English,  what  need 


taunts  more  sarcastic  and  derisive 
than  anything  I  have  heard  aimed  in 
this  country  at  minority  groups  or 
exotic  visitors. 

It  is  well  known  in  Europe  that 
American  elementary  schools  in  gen¬ 
eral  do  not  teach  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  that  even  at  the  second¬ 
ary  level  language  is  often  poorly 
taught.  This  is  universally  attributed 
to  laziness  or  a  sense  of  superiority. 
Some  educators  have  considered  it  an 
unexplainable  paradox  that  here  in 


which  could  force  revision  of  the 
unfortunate  and  misleading  “Ameri¬ 
can  stereotype’’. 

One  need  not  worry  about  never 
having  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
learned  language.  All  around  us  are 
facilities  that  may  be  incorporated 
into  a  world-on-our-doorstep  program, 
whether  the  avenue  of  approach  be 
through  the  entertainment  of  foreign 
guests,  the  study  of  folklore  and  folk 
songs,  ...  or  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
{continued  on  next  page) 
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{continued  from  previous  page) 
marks  broadcast  by  foreign  celebrities 
and  entertainers.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  one  might  someday, 
and  quite  unexpectedly,  receive  the 
chance,  or  the  inclination,  to  travel 
abroad  as  a  student  or  businessman 
or  in  any  number  of  capacities.  In 
this  case  the  value  of  knowing  a 
foreign  language  becomes  entirely  ob¬ 
vious. 

There  are  also  certain  incidental 
advantages  to  he  gained  from  foreign 
language  instruction  at  any  level. 
The  study  of  a  language  can  open  the 
way  to  an  entirely  changed  and  ma¬ 
tured  concept  of  what  “foreigners” 
are.  Other  nationalities  become 
groups  of  real  live  people  who  say 
and  think  the  same  kinds  of  things 
we  do,  rather  than  dolls  who  just  clop 
around  in  wooden  shoes  or  sleep 
under  sombreros.  Here  one  might 
ask  with  horror  if  it  were  being  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  teach  Dutch  in  our 
schools.  No,  not  at  all,  but  if  one 
gains  some  understanding  of  one 
foreign  language  and  culture,  the  bar- 


college  :n  1961,  face  a  situation  in 
which  the  nrst  10%  of  their  graduat¬ 
ing  class  will  be  able  to  get  into 
college  but  they  may  have  to  take 
second  choice.  The  first  25%  of  their 
class  will  be  able  to  get  into  college 
if  they  are  willing  to  go  wherever  they 
can  get  in.  The  situation  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  that  education  above  the 
high  school  level  is  going  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  competitive  from  now  on.  If 
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rier  is  removed  from  vicarious  access 
to  other  places  where  people  are 
“different”. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  propitious 
time  to  introduce  a  foreign  language, 
in  terms  of  our  ultimate  goals,  is  in 
the  early  years  of  the  elementary 
school.  At  this  age  children  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  almost  everything 
they  undertake,  and  fundamental  at¬ 
titudes  can  be  developed  most  effec¬ 
tively.  To  begin  with,  racial  and  na¬ 
tional  prejudices  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  become  fixed.  Children  are 
also  naturally  curious,  much  more  so 
than  they  will  be  at  a  later  age  when 
they  may  feel  that  their  own  “in¬ 
group”  can  satisfy  all  of  their  needs, 
or  that  any  “out-group”  might  be 
unimportant  or  just  too  different  to 
bother  with. 

From  a  technical  or  linguistic  point 
of  view,  the  case  for  starting  instruc¬ 
tion  at  an  early  age  is  even  more 
clear  cut.  Young  children  have  a  well- 
known  ability  to  imitate  strange 
sounds.  They  are  able  to  use  certain 


selection,  however,  is  unified  and  pur¬ 
poseful.  It  must  be  kept  that  way  be¬ 
cause  total  knowledge  accumulates 
faster  than  any  individual  mind  can 
learn.  However  enthusiastic  we  may 
be  about  our  personal  fields  of  inter¬ 
est,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  everybody  else  must  share 
our  enthusiasm  or  that  everybody  else 
must  enjoy  the  benefits  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  impose  upon  them. 


muscles  and  oral  combinations  which 
eventually  become  impossible  for 
them  simply  through  lack  of  applica¬ 
tion.  An  outstanding  example  of  this 
is  the  French  or  German  “r”,  which 
most  Americans  never  master  because 
they  haven’t  had  occasion  to  use  that 
sound  since  they  were  babies  in  the 
babbling  stage. 

Intonation  is  also  something  which 
can  be  mastered  much  more  efficiently 
at  an  early  age.  Even  the  characteris¬ 
tic  gestures  which  accompany  every 
language  are  mimicked  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously.  Thus  when  someone  who  has 
learned  a  language  as  a  young  child 
speaks,  it  does  not  sound  like  just 
some  more  American  slang,  but  the 
language  assumes  its  proper  lilt  and 
tempo,  and  is  recognizable  by  its  gen¬ 
eral  sound,  not  just  by  individual 
words  hesitantly  or  improperly  put 
together  and  recognized  by  their  simi¬ 
larity  to  words  printed  in  the  grammar 
book. 

Adolescence  Blocks 

There  is  one  other  vital  factor  in 
determining  the  age  at  which  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  introduced  in  school. 
When  children  reach  adolescence  they 
tend  to  become  more  self-conscious 
about  everything  they  do,  and  the 
ability  to  pronounce  a  newly  acquired 
word  without  embarrassment  suffers 
as  much  as  anything  else.  Even  after 
adolescence,  when  students  have 
emerged  from  the  “awkward  age”, 
they  never  regain  the  complete  aban¬ 
don  of  small  children  in  pronouncing 
strange  sounds,  nor  even  the  ability 
to  detect  subtle  differences  in  tone 
which  are  so  gleefully  mimicked  by 
little  kids.  Children  in  their  play  have 
the  ability  to  imitate,  absorb,  and  in¬ 
vent  an  infinite  variety  of  sounds,  an 
ability  that  dims  as  other  endowments 
begin  to  maturate.  Thus  if  we  are 
to  circumvent  the  psychological  bar¬ 
rier  to  language  learning  erected  by 
adolescence,  and  never  completely  re¬ 
moved,  we  must  begin  early. 

Of  those  that  do,  few  elementary 
schools  now  introduce  a  language 
through  a  strictly  grammatical  orien¬ 
tation,  although  where  instruction  has 
started  in  third  grade,  some  simple 
grammar  is  undertaken  in  seventh 
grade.  It  is  certainly  not  taught  in 
isolation,  however.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  French  taught  in 
third  grade  by  the  traditional  high 
school  method  and  the  results  have 
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{continued  from  page  426) 
nation's  youth  were  mentally  or  phy¬ 
sically  unfit  for  military  service.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  mental  and 
emotional  illness  is  increasing;  and 
that  of  the  children  now  in  school, 
one  out  of  12  may  require  hospitali¬ 
zation  for  mental  or  emotional  illness 
at  some  time  during  their  lives.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  area  of  de¬ 
velopment,  physical,  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional,  much  needs  to  be  done,  if 
there  is  time  available  within  the 
curriculum  to  do  it. 

College  Problem 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  entitled 
“The  Closing  Door  to  College”,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  children  in  the 
8th  grade  in  1956,  who  should  enter 


there  is  time  available  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  curriculum,  it  would  seem  to  be 
wise  to  use  that  time  to  strengthen  the 
curriculum  so  that  the  children  will 
have  better  opportunities  and  better 
chances  of  going  to  college. 

Education  as  a  personal  pleasure: 
education  which  is  conducted  by  hand¬ 
ing  out  small  doses  camouflaged  as 
meaningful  games  or  activities  will 
not  meet  present  day  needs. 

Not  Just  Courses 

It  should  be  clear  to  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teachers,  as  to  everybody  else, 
that  education  does  not  consist  of  a 
collection  of  subject  matter  courses. 
We  do  not  “build”  or  “enrich”  a  cur¬ 
riculum  simply  by  the  addition  of 
more  subjects  or  more  material.  Our 
present  curricula  are  elections  of  all 
the  courses  which  might  be  taught. 
The  material  included  is  only  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  material  available.  The 
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been  disastrous.  As  you  walk  by  a 
classroom,  there  is  dead  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the 
special  teacher  crackling  “II  est  mort. 
he  is  dead;  elle  est  morte,  she  is 
dead.”  And  the  whole  thing  is  dead. 

Hear  Excitement 

But,  as  you  walk  by  another  class¬ 
room  in  another  school,  you  hear 
an  exciting  low  buzz  with  a  distinctly 
nasal  ring  and  you  see  children  com¬ 
ing  and  going  from  a  “store”,  carry¬ 
ing  small  packages  of  paper-mache 
food,  flowers,  toy  cars,  rubber  balls, 
pencils,  doll  clothes.  Paper  francs  are 
being  bargained  over.  Several  children 
are  browsing  at  the  book  counter.  A 
French  cop  is  directing  traffic  at  the 
main  intersection.  Next  he  will  be  a 
waiter,  and  will  present  a  simple  but 
colorful  menu,  in  fourth  grade  scrawl, 
to  a  youthful  foursome  at  a  sidewalk 
cafe.  Sometimes  you  will  find  the 
group  absorbed  in  a  game  of  Simon 
Says  in  French,  which  they  can  carry 
on  completely  independently.  If  you 
listen  as  the  school  bus  passes  you  will 
hear  songs  like  “Sur  le  pont  d’ Avig¬ 
non”  and  if  you  eat  dinner  with  the 
family,  you  will  be  asked  to  “passez 
les  pommes  de  terre,  s’il  vous  plait.” 
At  recess  on  a  rainy  day  you  will  see 
a  conga  line  circling  the  room  and 
singing  “A  la  queu  leu  leu”,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  member  of  the  class  will  be 
posing  arithmetical  riddles  to  the 
class,  in  French,  of  course.  You  might 
see  another  class  filing  into  the  room 
to  serve  as  an  audience  for  a  play 
about  Babar.  And  you  could  hear 
Snow  White  read  in  French  at  story 
time.  And  a  day  never  goes  by  without 
someone’s  making  the  official  weather 
forecast. 

Will  Have  Desire 

These  children  are  “living  the  lan¬ 
guage.”  By  starting  at  the  right  time, 
with  the  right  teacher,  and  with  the 
right  teaching  approach,  these  children 
can  be  expected  to  approach  foreign 
languages  in  ways  never  before 
thought  possible.  As  they  mature,  they 
will  be  able  to  read  and  converse  in 
another  language  on  a  level  parallel 
to  their  general  maturity.  They  will 
have  the  desire  to  devour  materials 
written  in  another  language  which 
are  customarily  stumbled  through  half¬ 
heartedly  by  high  school  and  college 
students.  But.  most  amazing  of  all, 
they  will  be  destinctly  interested  in 
things  foreign  and  “other”  people. 


Expanding 
Our  Profession 


As  the  National  Education  Association  reaches  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding  100  years  ago,  it  is  also  engaging  in  a  thoroughgoing  restudy  of 
what  lies  ahead  of  our  profession  in  the  years  to  come.  Convinced  that 
activity  on  a  national  level  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  both  coordinate 
and  advance  the  teachers  of  America,  the  Representative  Assembly  at  the 
1956  NEA  Convention  in  Portland  asked  for  a  complete  restudy  of  the 
services  and  dues  of  the  organization.  Dues  would  be  increased  to  not 
more  than  $10.00  per  year.  This  is  part  of  what  that  money  will  pay  for . . . 

Teacher  Welfare 

FREEDOM  from  financial  worries,  protection  of  health  and  security, 
and  satisfactory  conditions  of  employment  —  all  combine  to  release  a  teacher’s 
competencies  for  his  work. 

Today  the  profession  is  losing  many  competent  teachers  who  cannot 
maintain  their  professional  status  at  available  salary  levels.  Thousands,  through 
sheer  devotion,  continue  to  serve  even  though  deprived  of  resources  to  im¬ 
prove  their  professional  skills. 

Not  only  are  salaries  too  low  but  other  employment  conditions  are  not 
satisfactory.  Tenure  laws  need  to  be  strengthened;  retirement  programs  should 
be  improved;  sick-leave  provisions  can  be  made  more  liberal;  special  leave 
for  professional  services  can  be  more  reasonable.  In  many  ways  employment 
in  teaching  can  be  made  far  more  attractive. 

Higher  standards  for  entrance  into  teaching  and  more  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  obtain  in-service  preparation  are  essential.  We  must  seek  to  elimi¬ 
nate  unfair  treatment  of  teachers  which  too  frequently  arises  from  misin¬ 
formation  and  emotional  whims. 

The  Expanded  Program  Proposes  .  .  . 

To  work  with  local  and  state  associations  in  an  all-out  effort  to  establish 
the  minimum  NEA  salary  goals  ($4,500  to  $10,000). 

To  collect  and  make  available  increasingly  useful  information  on  salaries 
and  salary  schedules. 

To  provide  additional  NEA  consultation  services  on  salaries,  retirement,  leaves 
of  absence,  and  other  conditions  of  employment. 

To  develop  more  effective  ways  for  recruiting  enough  competent  young  per¬ 
sons  as  teachers. 

To  emphasize  further  the  importance  of  the  community  opportunities  of 
teachers  and  to  assist  teachers  in  exercising  their  rights  and  duties. 

To  encourage  new  ways  for  teacher  participation  in  the  formulation  of  per¬ 
sonnel  policies,  certification  requirements,  and  the  enforcement  of  professional 
standards. 

To  build  stronger  public  opposition  to  unjustified  attacks  and  to  help  local 
and  state  associations  in  strengthening  the  defense  of  teachers. 

To  extend  NEA  consultation  services  in  developing  professional  standards 
and  preparation. 

To  help  experienced  teachers  as  they  seek  new  in-service  -fevelopment  by 
studying  ethics  and  other  professional  aspects  of  teaching. 
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3:30  pjn. — Vespers,  Bruce  Cat- 
ton. 

5:30  pjn. — Martha  Rountree,  TV 
PRESS  CONFERENCE. 


Health  &  Phys.  Educ. 
School  Admins. 
Industrial  Arts 
Supv.  &  Curr.  Dev. 
Audio-Visual  Inst. 
Classroom-Teachers 
Elem.  Principals 
Home  Economics 
Except.  Children 
Kind.-Primary 
Music  Educators 
Art  Education 
Educ.  Secretaries 
Journalism  Dirs. 

Adult  Educators 
Women  Deans 
Admins.  Women 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics  Tchrs. 
Science  Tchrs. 

Retired  Tchrs. 

School  PR 
Rural  Educ. 

Speech 

Business  Educ. 
Vocational  Educ. 


2:30  pjn. — Open  meetings  of 
NEA  Commissions  and  Com¬ 
mittees:  Centennial;  EPC; 
Legislative;  Defense;  Safety; 
TEPS;  Teacher  Retirement; 
Citizenship;  Credit  Union;  In- 
tematl.  Relations;  Profes¬ 
sional  Ethics;  Tax  Education 
and  School  Finance;  Tenure 
and  Academic  Freedom;  NEA- 
American  Legion;  NEA- ALA; 
NEA-AMA;  NEA-ATA;  NEA- 
PTA;  NEA-Magazine  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn.;  NEA-Natl.  School 
Boards  Assn.;  Resolutions. 


evening 


6:00  pjn. — Classroom  -  Teacher 
open  house. 

8:30  pjn. — Philadelphia  Sym¬ 

phony  Orchestra  concert,  in- 
cludi^  NEA  official  premiere 
of  the  centennial  composition 
by  Howard  Hanson 


8:00  p.m. — First  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Commemorative  stamp 
ceremonies.  Governor  George 
M.  Leader,  Edgar  Wesley, 
Martha  Shull. 


6:00  p.ni. — Classroom  -  Teacher 
banquet. 

8:00  p.ni.  —  Classroom  •  teacher 
festival,  “Schools  on  Parade”, 
educational  review  presented 
by  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Hundreds  of  New  jersey  teachers 
are  already  planning  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  June  30  —  July  5  for  the 
NEA’s  Centennial  Convention.  Many 
special  events  in  honor  of  the  hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  teachers’  na¬ 
tional  professional  organization  will 
provide  exciting  fare  for  all  NEA 
members  and  their  friends.  The  week- 
long  festivities  will  be  especially  at¬ 
tractive  for  the  New  Jersey  teachers, 
who  have  only  to  drive  across  the 
State  and  over  the  Delaware  River  to 
join  in  each  day’s  events. 

OflRcial  delegates  —  and  all  eligi¬ 
ble  local  associations  are  urged  to 
send  as  many  as  they  are  allotted  — 
will  not  only  honor  the  past  years  of 
the  Association  but  will  be  concen¬ 
trating  on  its  future  as  well.  In 
addition  to  their  regular  business  of 
budget,  resolutions,  and  elections, 
delegates  will  vote  on  a  proposal  to 
raise  dues  for  the  national  organiza¬ 


tion  from  35.00  to  not  more  than 
$10.00  to  finance  the  expansion  of 
legislative,  field  service,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  teacher  welfare  activities 
on  the  national  level. 

The  New  Jersey  delegation,  which 
is  vigorously  backing  the  candidacy 
of  Sampson  Smith  for  the  NEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  will  hold  a  get-to¬ 
gether  breakfast  at  7:30  a.m.  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  2  in  the  Rose  Garden  Room 
of  the  Bellvue  Stratford  Hotel.  Tick¬ 
ets  for  the  breakfast  will  be  $2.90 
and  reservations  should  be  sent  to 
NJEA  Headquarters  (180  W.  State 
St.,  Trenton  8)  to  arrive  no  later  than 
June  29. 

The  campaign  to  elect  Dr.  Smith 
will  be  an  all-out  effort  requiring  the 
support  of  every  New  Jersey  delegate 
to  the  Convention.  Especially  impor¬ 
tant  will  be  the  task  of  making  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  delegates  from  other 
states,  the  distribution  of  Sam  Smith 


posters  and  fliers,  and  above  all,  the 
presence  of  every  New  Jersey  dele¬ 
gate  at  the  Convention  on  Friday, 
July  5  to  cast  his  personal  vote  for 
Dr.  Smith. 

Unless  they  must.  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  are  asked  not  to  bring  their  cars 
into  Philadelphia,  where  the  parking 
problems  will  be  intensified  by  con¬ 
ventioneers  from  more  distant  states. 
While  there  will  be  some  parking  lots 
open  near  Convention  Hall,  most  New 
Jersey  teachers  should  consider  leav¬ 
ing  theirs  at  home  or  at  the  nearest 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station.  Pennsy 
trains  to  Philadelphia  go  into  30th 
Street  Station,  which  is  only  a  few 
blocks  from  Convention  Hall,  with 
taxi  service  readily  available.  Others 
may  want  to  park  their  cars  in  Cam¬ 
den  and  go  from  there  by  bus  or 
subway;  these  connect  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  or  special  shuttle  buses  from  city 
center  to  Convention  Hall. 


Wednesday,  July  3 


tive  Va:M  a.m. — Voting  on  increased 
dues  for  Proposed  Expanded 
Program. 

3:30  ajn. — NEA  Representative 
Assembly. 

3:30  a.in. — Discussion  sessions 

on  “The  Implications  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Trends  for  Education”: 
international  situation  .  .  .  au¬ 
tomation  .  .  .  mass  media  .  .  . 
changing  family-community 

I  patterns  .  .  .  economic-popu¬ 
lation  trends  .  .  .  mental 
health. 

S:30  a.in. — Centennial  Convoca¬ 
tion  on  “Role  of  Education  in 

,  Moving  Freedom  Forward”: 

\  James  B.  Conant,  Waurlne 
Walker,  and  Norman  Cotisins. 


2:30  pjn. — Discussion  sessions 

on  "The  Status  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Teacher”:  public  rela¬ 
tions  .  .  .  person  to  person  .  .  . 
editors  and  broadcasters  .  .  . 
involving  grandparents  .  .  , 
opinion  polling  .  .  .  local  of¬ 
ficers  workshop  .  .  .  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 


Thursday,  July  4 


9:30  a.in. — NEA  Representative 
Assembly. 

9:30  ajn. — Discussion  sessions 

on  “Developing  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  of  Our  Schools”:  20th 
century  tools  .  .  .  working 
with  children  .  .  .  raising 
salaries  .  .  .  teacher  load  .  .  . 
community  cooperation  .  .  . 
lay  teamwork  .  .  .  federal  sup¬ 
port  .  .  .  increasing  school 
expenditures  .  .  .  state  aid. 


Friday,  July  5 


8:00  ajn. — Voting  for  officers 
and  general  revision  of  by¬ 
laws. 

9:30  ajn. — NEA  Representative 
Assembly. 

9:30  ajn. — Discussion  sessions 

on  Security  and  Personnel 
Problems;  Implications  of 
the  International  Oeophysical 
Year  for  Education. 


*:00  p.ni. — Second  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Greetings  by  Sir  Ron¬ 
ald  Gould,  president,  WCOTP. 
TV  dramatization  of  1857 
meeting. 

U:I0  pjn. — President's  reception. 


2:00  p.m. — Circles  for  Delegates 
on  "Goals  To  Go”  and  “Ex¬ 
panded  Program.” 

2:00  p.m. — Discussion  sessions: 
merit  rating  .  .  .  supplying 
qualified  teachers  .  .  .  curri¬ 
culum  improvement  .  .  .  ahead 
for  high  schools  .  .  .  gifted 
students  .  .  .  h.s.  math  revls- 
sion  .  .  .  physical  science 
study  .  .  .  20th  century  tools 
.  .  .  mental-physical  health 
.  .  .  self-discipline  .  .  .  mass 
media  .  .  .  creative  and  criti¬ 
cal  thinking  .  .  .  changing 
family  patterns. 


7:00  p.in. — FTA  Notables  Din¬ 
ner. 

8:00  pjn. — Friendship  Night  and 
special  fireworks  display  pre¬ 
sented  by  Philadeli^U  Bul¬ 
letin. 


2:00  pjn. — NEA  Representative 
Assembly. 

2:00  pjn. — Discxission  sessions 

on  Teachers  Meet  the  Au¬ 
thors;  Asia  as  Seen  by  Asian 
Convention  Guests. 


8:00  pjn. — Third  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Presentation  of  new 
officers,  William  G.  Carr, 
School  Bell  Awards. 
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as  approved  hy  Delegate  Assembly,  May  10,  1957 


RECEIPTS 

Est.  Total 

Estimated 

Budget 

Receipts  to 

Receipts 

1956-57 

911157 

1957-58 

Dues 

Active  . 

.  $340,000.00 

$359,000.00 

$365,000.00 

Retired  Teachers  . 

24200.00 

2,650.00 

2.500.00 

Associate  Members  . . 

3.000.00 

3,700.00 

3,500.00 

Total  . 

.  $345,200.00 

$365,350.00 

$371,000.00 

Review 

Advertising  . 

.  $  18.000.00 

$  18,000.00 

$  18,000.00 

Subscriptions  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

NEA  Adv.  Refund  . 

600.00 

600.00 

600.00 

93.15 

Total  . 

.  $  18.700.00 

$  18,793.15 

$  18,700.00 

Meetings 

Convention  . 

$  15.000.00 

$  20.474.84 

$  20,000.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

600.00 

191.00 

600.00 

Legislative  Conf . 

900.00 

621.00 

900.00 

F.  T.  A . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Mathematics  Conf . 

2.000.00 

815.80 

1,000.00 

Total  . 

$  18.800.00 

$  22,402.64 

$  22,800.00 

200.00 

1,563.19 

850.00 

Interest . 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

4,000.00 

Total  Receipts  . 

$384,200.00 

$410,658.98 

$416,500.00 

Free  Balance  . 

57,141.72 

57,141.72 

•47,992.11 

Total  Receipts  Balance  - 

$441,341.72 

$467,800.70  ’ 

►$464,492.11 

*  Estimated 

EXPENDITURES 

Est.  Total 

Suggested 

Budget  j 

Expenditures 

1957-58 

1956-57 

to  9/1/57 

Budget 

Administration 

Salaries  . 

$138,000.00 

$129,569.94 

$158,000.00 

Employees  Pensions  . 

23.200.00 

22,804.00 

25,500.00 

Social  Security,  etc . 

1,700.00 

3,836.50 

4,726.53 

Tel.  &  Tel . 

4,600.00 

4,600.00 

5,000.00 

Executive  Com . 

6.000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

Delegate  Assembly  . 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,500.00 

Travel  &  Expense  . 

12,000.00 

13,000.00 

14,500.00 

Supplies  . 

14,000.00 

14,000.00 

14,000.00 

Postage  &  Express  . 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

8.000.00 

Dues  &  Subs . 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2.000.00 

Flowers  &  Grat . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Hospitality  . 

300.00 

200.00 

200.00 

Auditing  . 

500.00 

550.00 

550.00 

Liability  Ins . 

250.00 

364.06 

600.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Total  . 

$215,150.00 

$209,524.50 

$245,176.53 

Review 

Printing  . 

...  $  33,000.00 

$  33,000.00 

$  37,000.00 

Paper  . 

...  16,000.00 

16,000.00 

18.250.00 

Postage  . 

2.000.00 

2,000.00 

2,250.00 

Art  . 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

3.000.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

500.00 

600.00 

500.00 

Total  . 

...  $  53,500.00 

$  53,600.00 

$  61,000.00 

Convention 

Affiliated  Groups  . 

...  $  3,400.00 

$  2,900.00 

$  3,400.00 

General  . 

...  20,000.00 

24,222.46 

25,000.00 

Total  . 

...  $  23,400.00 

$  27,122.46 

$  28,400.00 

Est.  Total 

Suggested 

1956-57 

to  9/1/57 

Budget 

Meetings 

Budget  Expenditures 

1957-58 

Leadership  Conf . 

$  1,000.00 

$  700.00 

$  1,000.00 

Legislative  Conf . 

1.000.00 

775.00 

1,000.00 

F.  T.  A . . . 

600.00 

600.00 

600.00 

.Mathematics  Conf . 

6.000.00 

,  4.000.00 

Science  Conf.’ . 

4,000.00 

Total  . 

$  32.000.00 

$  33,197.46 

$  35,000.00 

Audio-Visual 

Equipment  . 

$  1.000.00 

$  1,095.88 

$  1,000.00 

Production  . 

5.000.00 

5,000.00 

7,000.00 

Films  . 

2,000.00 

2.000.00 

2,000.00 

Total  . 

$  8,000.00 

$  8,095.88 

$  10,000.00 

Committees 

Affiliated  Groups  . 

$  300.00 

$  300.00 

$  300.00 

Auditing  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Budget  . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Coordinating  . 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Editorial  . 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

Elections  . 

800.00 

800.00 

800.00 

Enrollment  ..; . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Health  Study  . 

.300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Insurance  . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Legislative  . 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

Mathematics  Conf . 

500.00 

150.00 

750.00 

500.00 

.NEA  Centennial  . 

500.00 

500.00 

200.00 

Necrology  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Pension  Policy  . 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 

1.000.00 

Radio  -  TV  . 

300.00 

200.00 

300.00 

Research  . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Salary  . 

400.00 

750.00 

750.00 

State  Aid  . 

300.00 

400.00 

400.00 

TEPS  . 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Welfare  . 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Ethics  . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

NJEA  Building  . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

NEA  Elections  . 

1,950.00 

1.950.00 

Science  Conf . 

500.00 

300.00 

300.00 

.loint  Comm.  .Am.  Leg.  ... 

50.00 

300.00 

Total  . 

$  17,350.00 

$  16,950.00 

$  14,400.00 

Campaigns . 

50,000.00 

25,000.00 

40,000.00 

Research  Publications— 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

3,000.00 

Teacher  Weltare . 

3.500.00 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

NEA  Convention . 

2,200.00 

2,200.00 

3,200.00 

NEA  Centennial . 

4,500.00 

4.500.00 

Emergency  Fund . 

3.000.00 

3.000.00 

3,000.00 

Headquarters 

Furn.  &  Equip . 

.  $  3,000.00 

$  3,000.00 

$  4,000.00 

Repairs  to  Bldg . 

1,500.00 

1,539.25 

2,000.00 

Equip.  Repairs  . 

500.00 

400.00 

500.00 

Operation 

Salaries  . 

3.900.00 

3,700.00 

3,900.00 

Supplies  . 

.300.00 

250.00 

300.00 

Fuel  . •. . 

800.00 

800.00 

900.00 

EUectric  . 

750.00 

750.00 

800.00 

Water  . 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

Taxes  . 

2.600.00 

2,752.00 

2.800.00 

Insurance  . 

500.00 

500.00 

900.00 

Emerg.  Repairs  Resv. 

5.000.00 

5.000.00 

5,000.00 

Total  . 

..  $  18,900.00 

$  18,741.25 

$  21,150.00 

Investments . 

40,000.00 

Total  Expenditures . 

..  $409,600.00 

$419309.09 

$439,426.53 
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NJEA  Personnel  Practices  Code 


as  Adopted  by  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly,  May  10,  1957 


The  current  shortage  of  teachers  undoubtedly  tempts  some  teachers,  admini¬ 
strators  and  school  board  members  to  use  questionable  and  unprofessional 
employment  procedures  in  effecting  the  movement  of  teachers  from  district 
to  district.  The  NJEA  Ethics  Committee  has  been  receiving  persistent  re¬ 
ports  of  unethical  practices  in  this  area.  To  staff  their  schools,  some  admini¬ 
strators  seem  to  be  using  dubious  devices  to  attract  teachers  from  other  school 
districts.  Despite  the  legal  penalty  of  loss  of  certificate  for  failure  to  fulfill  a 
contract,  teachers  have  been  reported  as  signing  more  than  one  contract, 
or  as  breaking  contracts  to  accept  better  paying  positions  elsewhere.  These 
and  similar  actions,  if  continued,  will  lower  teacher  morale  and  ultimately 
do  great  injury  to  the  teaching  profession. 

The  NJEA  Ethics  Committee,  therefore,  has  developed  the  following  Per¬ 
sonnel  Practices  Code  to  help  clarify  responsibilities  of  teachers,  admini¬ 
strators  and  board  members,  both  in  employment  procedures  and  in  rela¬ 
tionships  after  employment: 


A.  The  Teacher’s  Obligations 

1.  Make  application  to  the  responsible 
administrative  head  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

2.  Seek  interviews  with  board  members 
only  upon  the  suggestion  or  advice  of 
administrators. 

3.  Make  personal  qualification  data  fac¬ 
tual  and  accurate. 

4.  Respond  to  an  offered  contract  within 
the  specified  time. 

5.  Fulfill  obligations  incurred  by  signing 
a  contract. 

6.  Obtain  release  from  an  existing  con¬ 
tract  before  signing  another  contract. 

7.  Use  only  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  to  obtain  positions. 

8.  Advise  present  employer  immediately 
upon  the  acceptance  of  a  position  in 
another  district. 

9.  Use  as  references  when  applying  for 
a  position  only  those  people  who  have 
given  permission  for  their  names  to 
be  used. 

10.  Express  no  derogatory  or  unprofes¬ 
sional  statements  about  prior  teach¬ 
ing  situations. 

1 1 .  Agreement  to  accept  a  position  carries 
the  same  moral  obligation  as  the  legal 
obligation  of  a  signed  contract. 

B.  The  Board  Member’s  Obligations 

1.  Employ  professional  staff  members 
solely  from  candidates  recommended 
by  the  responsible  administrative 
head  of  the  school  system. 

2.  Make  no  promise  or  commitments  as 
an  individual  board  member  to  any 
applicant  seeking  professional  em¬ 
ployment. 


3.  Interview  applicants  only  upon  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  administrative  head  of 
the  school  system  except  when  select¬ 
ing  the  chief  school  administrator. 

4.  Respect  all  confidential  information 
relative  to  candidates. 

5.  When  employing  a  teacher  from 
another  district,  respect  all  terms  of 
that  teacher’s  existing  contract. 

6.  Select  candidates  on  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  only 

C.  The  Administrator’s  Obligations 

1.  Select  personnel  for  recommendation  i 
to  the  board  within  the  policies  listed 
above  for  guiding  board  action. 

2.  Allow  reasonable  time  for  applicant 
to  consider  terms  of  contract  before 
requiring  an  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
that  contract. 

3.  Acquaint  candidates  with  fullest 
available  information  concerning  the 
prospective  position. 

4.  Recommend  candidates  for  initial  em¬ 
ployment  or  promotion  on  the  basis 
of  personal  and  professional  qualities 
required  for  the  position  that  is  being 
filled. 

5.  Keep  confidential  all  references  sub 
mitted  by  an  applicant  for  a  teaching 
position. 

6.  Give  true  and  honest  appraisal  of  a 
teacher's  qualifications  in  making  re¬ 
ferences. 

7.  Make  promises  of  employment  or  pro¬ 
motion  only  after  proper  authority 
has  been  granted  for  so  doing. 

8.  Contact  prospective  teachers  from 
other  school  districts  only  after  they 
have  applied  for  a  position  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  own  school  system. 
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II.  IN-SERVICE  OBLIGATIONS 


A.  The  Teacher’s  Obligations 

1 .  Discharge  to  the  best  of  his  ability  all 
assignments  and  responsibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  his  contractural  status. 

2.  Hold  confidential  all  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  pupil’s  personal  background 
and  use  it  only  with  professional  per¬ 
sonnel. 

3.  Respect  opinions  of  co-workers  and 
cooperate  with  them  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school,  with  loyalty  to 
the  system. 

4.  Discuss  personal  problems  and  griev¬ 
ances  with  responsible  administra¬ 
tion. 

5.  Support  and  participate  in  organiza¬ 
tions  that  promote  the  status  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  profession. 

6.  Support  and  participate  in  civic  or- 

]  ganizations  as  a  responsible  citizen. 

7.  Demonstrate  and  interpret  teaching 
at  its  best  to  parents  through  individ¬ 
ual  contact  and  organizations  inter- 

I  ested  in  the  welfare  and  education  of 

1  children. 

8.  Refrain  from  ill-advised  personal  crit¬ 
icism  in  public. 

9.  Reflect  carefully  before  expressing 

I  opinions  that  may  be  detrimental  to 

'  public  education  and  the  teaching 

profession. 

B.  The  Board  Member’s  Obligations 

I  I.  Contact  teachers  relative  to  their  ser¬ 

vice  or  problems  only  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  responsible  administrator 
and  preferably  through  his  office. 

2.  Refrain  from  personal  commitment  to 
a  teacher  regarding  his  working  con¬ 
ditions. 


3.  Refrain  from  discussing  one  teacher’s 
service  or  qualifications  with  another 
teacher. 

4.  Assume  a  professional  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  confidential  information 
about  teachers  and  pupils. 

C.  The  Administrator’s  Obligations 

1.  Respect  the  varied  abilities,  individ¬ 
ual  differences  and  personal  opinions 
of  teachers. 

2.  In  evaluating  teacher  performance, 
consider  the  classroom  situation  and 
provisions  made  for  administration 
and  supervision. 

3.  Discuss  teachers’  professional  or  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  only  with  appropriate 
supervisory  personnel. 

4.  Evaluate  a  teacher’s  service  only  in 
light  of  well-considered  criteria  and 
accepted  standards  of  good  teaching. 

5.  Give  ample  assistance  and  warning 
before  recommending  termination  of 
a  teacher’s  services. 

6.  Maintain  high  standard  of  profession¬ 
al  behavior  in  all  contacts  with  the 
public. 

7.  Discuss  personnel  changes  in  assign¬ 
ment,  placement  or  duties  with  staff 
members  involved  before  initiating 
such  changes. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

NJEA  Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Committees 


Chairman  NJEA  Enrollment  Committee 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
Grant  School,  Trenton 
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Chairman  NEA  Coordinating  Committee 
Lena  M.  Porreca,  principal 
Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 
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ATLANTIC: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
Eleanor  E.  Helfrich,  Jr.  H.  S.  super¬ 
visor,  Atlantic  City;  Mrs.  Euse  D. 
PiERPONT,  principal.  Leads  Ave.  SchooL 
Pleasantville. 


Edward  Coochun,  guidance  and  personnel 
supervisor,  Elssex  County  Vocational  Schools; 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  principal.  Grove 
St.  School,  Irvington;  John  Garber,  prin¬ 
cipal,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange; 
Elbert  C.  Pierson,  Nishuane  School,  Mont¬ 
clair. 


BERGEN: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
Dr.  C.  J.  DeCotiis,  principal,  Woodcliff 
Lake;  Donald  W.  MacKinnon,  principal, 
Norwood;  Gladys  Francis,  Dwight  Morrow 
H.S.,  Englewood;  Dorothea  V.  Neary, 
Central  Blvd.  '^hool.  Palisades  Park; 
CouRTLAND  GuYBE,  Milne  School,  Fair 
Lawn;  John  L.  Weiss,  Ridgefield  Park 
H.S.;  Louis  A.  March,  Wilson  School, 
Lodi;  Eu  Kane,  Lyndhurst  H.  S.;  Mary 
Foran,  Ramsey  H.S.;  Dr.  Joseph  Rod¬ 
riquez,  superintendent,  Emerson. 

BURLINGTON: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
Fred  W.  Evans,  superintendent,  Rancocas 
Valley  Reg.  H.S.,  Mount  Holly;  Richard 
Dickinson,  principaL  Riverside  H.S.; 
Robert  F.  Dorn ,  principal,  Burlington 
Senior  H.S. 

CAMDEN: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Frank  L.  Dona¬ 
hue,  superintendent.  Lower  Camden  Co. 
Reg.  H.S.,  Clementon;  Walter  Gordon, 
principal,  Sumner  School,  Camden. 
Coordinating  Committee:  Frank  L.  Dona¬ 
hue,  superintendent.  Lower  Camden  Co. 
Reg.  H.S.,  Clementon;  Ruth  M.  Ryan, 
lihrarian,  Cramer  Jr.  H.S.,  Camden. 

CAPE  MAY: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
Paul  W.  Freed,  Wildwood  H.S. 

CUMBERLAND: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Mrs.  Alice  A. 
Elwell,  Bridgeton  H.S. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Joan  Emsley, 
supervisor,  Bridgeton. 

ESSEX: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Ethel  M.  Wille, 
vice-principal,  Abington  Ave.  School,  New¬ 
ark;  William  R.  Smith,  principal,  Abing¬ 
ton  Ave.  School,  Newark;  Fred  Bioren, 
Madison  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark;  Dr.  Edward 
CoucHUN,  guidance  and  personnel  super¬ 
visor,  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools, 
Newark;  Neal  D.  Quimby,  principal,  Wash¬ 
ington  ^hool.  West  Orange;  John  Garber, 
principal,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange; 
Elbert  C.  Pierson,  Nishuane  School,  Mont¬ 
clair. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Michael  Cabot, 
18th  Ave.  School,  Newark;  Ancelo  Maca- 
LUSO,  15th  Ave.  School,  Newark;  Fred 
Bioren,  Madison  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark;  Dr. 


GLOUCESTER: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Mrs.  Miriam  T. 
Blemle,  county  helping  teacher.  Court 
House,  Woodbury. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Leda  Shishoff, 
principal,  Sewell. 

HUDSON: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Sara  E.  Hiney, 
Brandt  Jr.  H.S.,  Hoboken;  Charles  W. 
Jackson,  principal,  Lincoln  Jr.  H.S., 
Kearny;  Grace  Sharkey,  Bayonne  H.S., 
Dr.  Arnold  Reitze,  principal.  School  No. 

8,  Jersey  City;  Dr.  Robert  Rosenberg, 
principal,  Murray  School,  Jersey  City; 
Ruth  Hilbert,  School  No.  3,  Secaucus. 
Coordinating  Committee:  Sara  E.  Hiney, 
Brandt  Jr.  H.S.;  Charles  W.  Jackson, 
principal,  Lincoln  Jr.  H.S.;  Grace  Sharkey, 
Bayonne  H.S.;  Dr.  Arnold  Reitze,  prin¬ 
cipal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City;  John  M. 
Kelly,  Lincoln  H.S.,  Jersey  City;  Ruth 
Hagan,  School  No.  24,  Jersey  City;  Ruth 
Hilbert,  School  No.  3.  Secaucus;  Eleanor 
Brown,  Snyder  H.S.,  Jersey  City. 

HUNTERDON: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
Robert  Shoff,  superintendent.  Hunterdon 
Central  Reg.  H.S.,  Flemington. 

MERCER: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Russell  S.  Read, 
principal,  Jr.  H.S.  No.  2,  Trenton;  James 
A.  CouRSEN,  vice-principal,  Hamilton  H.S. 
Coordinating  Committee :  William  Walker, 
principal,  Jr.  H.S.  No.  3,  Trenton;  Charles 
R.  Mitchell,  principal,  Lalor  School,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Twp. 

MIDDLESEX: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
William  L.  Nicholls,  Senior  H.S.,  New 
Brunswick;  Anne  Feaster,  principal, 
Parker  School,  Middlesex;  John  Riley, 
Grant  School,  S.  Plainfield;  Harold  Wick- 
holm,  principal.  New  Market  School,  New 
Market;  Mary  R.  Mullen,  principal.  School 
No.  16,  Colonia. 

MONMOUTH: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Earl  B.  Garrison, 
county  superintendent.  Freehold. 
Coordinating  Committee:  Kenneth  Frisbie, 
superintendent.  Freehold. 

MORRIS: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committee: 
Dr.  Malcolm  Robertson,  Morris  Twp.  Jr. 


H.S.,  Morristown;  Mrs.  Madalyn  Fick, 
Blast  Dover  Elem.  School,  Dover. 

OCEAN: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Committees: 
Charles  Whilden,  county  superintendent, 
Toms  River. 

PASSAIC: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Anne  C.  Brown, 
principal,  Roosevelt  School,  Passaic;  How¬ 
ard  E.  Lawpaugh,  principal.  School  No.  24, 
Paterson;  Charles  W.  Robinson,  principal. 
School  No.  8,  Qifton;  Stephen  Moshier, 
superintendent,  Hawthorne. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Mildred  J.  Rehm, 
Memorial  Jr.  H.S.,  Passaic;  Mrs.  Carmen 
SiGNES,  School  No.  13,  Paterson;  Leonie 
Heimann,  Wilson  Jr.  H.S.,  Clifton;  Louis 
H.  Frouch,  Jr.,  Hewitt  School,  Ringwood.  j 

SALEM: 

Enrollment  Committee:  R.  L.  Kressler, 
superintendent,  Pennsville. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Esther  Yeagle, 
principal.  Olivet  School,  Pittsgrove  Twp. 

SOMERSET: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Margaret  C  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  elem.  supervisor,  Somerville;  W. 
Ross  Andre,  superintendent,  Bemardsville. 
Coordinating  Committee:  Kathryn  A. 
Yohn,  Bound  Brook  H.S.;  Janet  Haas, 
Watchung  Borough  School. 

SUSSEX: 

Enrollment  Committee:  David  O’Grady, 
principal.  River  Styx  School,  Hopatcong. 
Coordinating  Committee:  Mildred  H.  Har¬ 
den,  Franklin  School,  Franklin. 

UNION: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Wayne  T.  Branom, 
superintendent.  Hillside;  Ernest  Peffer, 
principal.  Cook  School,  Plainfield;  J. 
Francis  Gallagher,  principal,  Hamilton 
Jr.  H.S.,  Elizabeth. 

Coordinating  Committee:  John  Cooper, 
principal,  Rahway  H.S.;  Ernest  Peffer, 
principal.  Cook  School,  Plainfield;  Edna 
L.  Cohen,  Cleveland  Jr.  H.S.,  Elizabeth. 

WARREN: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Zelda  Haus,  Phil- 
lipsburg  H.S. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Neva  M.  Harmon, 
Phillipsburg. 

RETIRED  TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Nellie  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  140  Roseville  Ave.,  Newark  7. 
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County  Elections  and  Nominating  Committees 


ATLANTIC: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Charles  Sace, 
Atlantic  City;  Roy  Todd,  Ventnor;  Alberta 
Stevenson,  Pleasantville;  Harold  Yehl, 
Hammonton;  E.  H.  Slaybauch,  Egg  Har¬ 
bor. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Marion 
Kiehl,  Atlantic  City;  Jean  Waespi,  Egg 
Harbor;  Richard  Warner,  Absecon;  Fay 
Schuler,  Mays  Landing;  Rae  Pernazza, 
Buena  Vista. 

BERGEN: 

County  Elections  Committee:  John  Dru- 
cach,  Teaneck;  Courtland  F.  Guyre,  Fair 
Lawn;  Howard  Bollerman,  Hackensack; 
Herbert  Ocden,  Ridgewood;  Wiluam  D. 
Kuhlmann,  Englewood;  Robert  Van  Voor- 
His,  Bergenfield;  .Mrs.  Dorothy  Moreland, 
North  Arlington;  Alfred  Heath,  Dumont; 
Elizabeth  F.  Sutherland,  Harrington 
Park;  Rosilind  Wauch,  Hasbrouck 
Heights;  Louis  March,  Lodi;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Van  Omen,  Midland  Park;  George  Pappas, 
Westwood;  T.  J.  Adamcik,  Ridgefield  Park; 
Mrs.  Mary  Powers,  Saddle  Brook;  Evelyn 
Behrens,  Tenafly;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Rosen- 
DALE,  WoodclifI  Lake;  Victor  Heppa,  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Vocational  and  Technical  High 
School;  Eu  Kane,  Lyndhurst;  William 
Wall,  Edgewater. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Teresa 
Bauer,  Teaneck;  George  Brown,  Fair 
Lawn;  Arbie  Karns,  Hackensack;  Donald 
T.  Duff,  Northern  Valley  Regional  High 
School;  Henrietta  Struyk,  Ramapo  Re¬ 
gional  High  School;  Paul  Davis,  Wood- 
Ridge;  Eric  Smith,  Ramsey;  Genivieve 
Johnson,  Demarest;  Patricia  Heyndricks, 
Glen  Rock;  Albert  Biancardi.  Fort  Lee; 
Donald  Bowler,  Ridgewood;  Betty  Free¬ 
man,  Paramus;  George  Dixon,  Rochelle 
Park;  Henry  Duthin,  Englewood;  Edith 
Fletcher,  Rutherford;  Mrs.  Abbie  Ayres, 
f  East  Paterson;  Vincent  Dente,  Bogota; 

1  Joseph  Serra,  Dumont;  Adam  Geyer, 

J,  Westwood;  Bruce  Olford,  Tenafly. 

BURLINGTON: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Margaret 
Leminc,  Burlington  City;  Ellen  S.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Riverside  Twp.;  Ethel  R.  Elliott, 
Florence  Twp.;  Elizabeth  R.  Hallock, 
j  Moorestown  Twp.;  Edvina  B.  Brown, 

Moorestown  Twp. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  John  G. 
Maher,  Burlington  City;  EIdith  P.  Cutler, 
Moorestown  Twp.;  Marietta  C.  Wilson, 
Florence  Twp.;  Paula  W.  Kendall,  De- 
'  lanco  Twp.;  Jonathan  E.  Sayer,  Haines- 

port  Twp. 

CAPE  MAY: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Mrs.  Alma 
S.  Cholerton,  Sea  Isle  City;  George  E. 
Bailey,  Upper  Township;  Mrs.-  Ruth 
Freed,  Wildwood;  Emma  Daugherty,  Mid¬ 
dle  Township:  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mears,  Cape 
May. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Mrs.  Marie 
Stone,  Middle  Township;  Mrs.  R.  Cor- 
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DELIA  Taylor,  County  Helping  Teacher; 
James  B.  Kirk,  Ocean  City;  Wilford  J. 
McAndrew,  Wildwood;  Mrs.  Ethel  S. 
Blizzard,  Upper  Township. 

CUMBERLAND: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Edward  Cook, 
Commercial;  Jennie  Mokrynski,  Millville; 
Isabelle  D.  Waugh,  Bridgeton;  Mario 
Tomei,  Vineland;  Jeanne  Lewis,  Commer¬ 
cial. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Richard 
Errickson,  Upper  Deerfield;  Gladys  Gavin, 
Vineland;  Margaret  Gray,  Bridgeton; 
Katherine  Bomhoff,  Millville;  Edward 
Mokrynski,  Millville. 

ESSEX: 

County  Elections  and  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee:  John  Adams,  Livingston;  Donald  K. 
Arnsdorf,  Bloomfield;  John  Burguillo&, 
Verona;  Ruth  Carr,  Nutley;  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  DeMarco,  Elssex  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  School;  Wayne  Eiken- 
BERRY,  Millburn;  Gladys  Geer,  East  Or¬ 
ange;  John  Hedstrom,  Newark;  Dr.  Harry 
Jellinek,  Newark;  Malcolm  McCunchie, 
Irvington;  Gerald  Garafola,  Newark; 
Anthony  Paluch,  Newark;  Vincent  Pils- 
BURY,  South  Orange-Maplewood;  Mrs.  Lou 
Powell,  Roseland;  Elmus  Ream,  Orange; 
Michael  Rosamiua,  Belleville;  Lillian 
Schweitzer,  Newark;  Ruth  Stauffer, 
Caldwell-W.  Caldwell;  Lee  Vanwart,  N. 
Caldwell;  Kenneth  Waterman,  Montclair; 
Alan  Weiss,  West  Orange. 

GLOUCESTER: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Thomas  R. 
Dawson,  Glassboro;  Leroy  Bloomingdale, 
Pitman;  Mary  Pflugfelder,  Monroe  Twp.; 
Sarah  E.  Stump,  Swedesboro;  Mary  C. 
Trick,  Paulsboro;  Milton  Wastenberg, 
Clayton. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Mrs.  Mir¬ 
iam  Bi.emle,  County  Helping  Teacher;  Des¬ 
mond  Jones,  Woodbury;  Mrs.  Katherine 
B.  Lewis,  Franklin  Twp.;  Laura  Maltman, 
Westville;  Robert  Costill,  Swedesboro. 

HUNTERDON: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Florence  E. 
Hockenburg,  Milford;  Adeune  Saums, 
East  Amwell;  Mrs.  Elsie  Cole,  Fleming- 
ton-Raritan;  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Huber,  Lam- 
bertville;  Frank  Flynn,  Lebanon  Twp. 
County  Nominating  Committee:  Edgar  Har¬ 
gis,  Flemington;  Adeline  Saums,  East  Am¬ 
well;  Mrs.  Grace  Birdsall,  Clinton: 
Blanche  Euthorpe,  Frenchtown;  Eldon 
R.  VossELLER,  Lebanon  Twp.;  Paul  H.  Sny¬ 
der,  Frenchtown;  Joan  Hess,  Hunterdon 
Central  High  School;  Emolyn  Sheninger, 
Flemington;  Mrs.  Edith  Thomas,  French¬ 
town;  Carl  Sorenson,  Hunterdon  Central 
High  School;  Frances  Peterman,  Flem- 
ington-Raritan. 

MERCER: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Ralph  E. 
Binz,  Trenton;  Nathaniel  T.  Sutnick, 
Trenton;  O’Dino  DiGiovacchino,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Twp.;  E.  Merrick  Francis,  Lawrence 


Twp,;  Raymond  B.  Wiluams,  West  Wind¬ 
sor  Twp.;  Wiluam  M.  Cost,  Ewing  Twp.; 
.Mrs.  Hila  M.  Freeman,  Washington  Twp. 
County  Nominating  Committee:  George  A. 
Abel,  Lawrence  Twp.;  Florence  M.  Burke. 
Princeton  Twp.;  Jeannette  C.  Hodge, 
Trenton;  May  C.  Smith,  Trenton;  S.  Reba 
Burrichter,  Hamilton  Twp.;  Wiluam  R. 
Booz,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Twp.;  Leonard  J. 
Rahilly,  Princeton  Borough. 

MIDDLESEX: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Charles 
Boyle,  Edison;  F.  Truman  Buckelew, 
Metuchen;  Mary  Czaya,  Carteret;  James 
Todd,  Sayreville;  Wilbur  Hibbard,  High¬ 
land  Park;  Mrs.  Esther  Schor,  New 
Brunswick;  Alan  Yurchuek,  South  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Mrs.  Vera  Weagley,  Milltown. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Harold 
Wickholm,  Piscataway;  Mrs.  Alice  Kerr, 
Edison;  Mrs.  Angeuca  .Marra,  Sayreville; 
Stephen  Rockstroh,  Jamesburg;  Andrew 
CiAMPA,  Dunellen;  William  Jeun,  New 
Brunswick;  Gabriel  Amatucci,  South 
River;  Mrs.  Marie  Dutcher,  Middlesex. 

MONMOUTH: 

County  Elections  and  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee:  Wallace  Gleason,  Asbury  Park; 
Everett  Curry,  Middleiown  Twp.;  Melvin 
Jones,  Keyport;  Kendall  Gike,  Freehold 
Twp.;  Tina  DeFalco,  Red  Bank;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mader.  Wall  Twp.;  Henry  Phoenix. 
Asbury  Park;  Harold  Shannon.  Asburv 
Park. 

MORRIS: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Shirley 
Shrader,  Florham  Park;  Michael  Gross- 
man,  Hanover  Twp.;  John  Howard,  E. 
Hanover  Twp.;  Mildred  Townsend,  County 
Helping  Teacher;  Florence  Benson,  Chath¬ 
am  Twp.;  Wiluam  Satterlee,  Mendham; 
Roland  Vitaletti,  Boonton. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Charles 
Brown,  Mine  Hill;  Grace  Schultz,  Mend- 
ham  Twp.;  Tecla  Wildrick,  Dover;  Anna¬ 
bel  Parsons,  Parsippany-Troy  Hills;  Edna 
Barnard,  Madison;  Gerald  Hopkins,  Moun¬ 
tain  Lakes;  Evelyn  Ross.  E.  Hanover  Twp. 

PASSAIC: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Florence 
Graham,  Paterson.  Winifred  Rothstein, 
Palerson;  Thomas  Ackershoek,  Paterson; 
Elsie  Fernandi,  Clifton;  Andrew  Bacha. 
Passaic;  George  Ameer,  Wayne;  Nat 
Giancola,  Totowa;  Robert  Ferrier,  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes;  Betty  Wagner,  North  Haledon; 
Emily  Dickinson,  Ringwood. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Helen 
Daly,  Paterson;  Auce  Rocco,  Paterson; 
Faythe  E.  Stern,  Paterson;  Leonie  Hu- 
MANN,  Clifton;  Peter  Cannici,  Passaic; 
Joan  Carmen,  Wayne,  Marie  Anderson, 
Totowa;  Wiluam  V.  Pristop,  Wanaque; 
William  Doerwalo,  North  Haledon,  Mar¬ 
ion  Hemmer,  Ringwood. 

(continued  on  page  439) 
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Newark  Teachers  Pay  Testimony 
To  Out-Going  President  Sheps 

The  Newark  Teachers’  Association 
turned  its  Annual  Get-Together  din¬ 
ner  this  year  into  a  testimonial  honor¬ 
ing  its  President  John  Sheps.  Held  at 
the  Essex  House,  Newark  on  May  9, 
the  banquet  marked  the  completion  of 
Mr.  Sheps'  fourth  term  as  president 
of  the  association. 

Leaders  in  State,  county  and  local 
educational  and  civic  groups  joined 
the  NTA  membership  in  extending 
their  congratulations  for  Mr.  Sheps* 
contribution  to  his  profession.  Offer¬ 
ing  greetings  were  Leo  P.  Carlin, 
Newark  mayor;  Dr.  Edward  F.  Ken- 
nelly,  Newark  superintendent  of 
schools;  and  Dr.  Leon  Mones,  Newark 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
personnel. 

William  A.  F'oley,  former  director 
of  athletics  in  Bloomfield,  was  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  evening. 

A  graduate  of  Newark  Normal 
School  for  Physical  Education,  now 
Panzer  College,  Mr.  Sheps  has  taught 
since  1919  in  the  Newark  schools.  He 
is  presently  director  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  South  8th  Street  School. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  NJEA  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly. 


NEA  Commission  Holding  Hearings  in  Hawthorne 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Executive  Weiss,  attorney  and  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  NJEA.  the  NEA  hoard  of  education  in  New  Rochelle, 
(lommission  for  the  Defense  of  De-  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Carnochan. 
mocracy  through  Education  has  been  teacher  in  the  Steinert  School,  Hamil¬ 
holding  hearings  in  the  Passaic  ton  Twp.,  N.J. ;  and  Gerald  F.  Hop- 
county  town  of  Hawthorne.  The  action  kins,  principal  ol  Mountain  Lakes 
comes  after  the  request  of  the  local 
teachers’  asiociation  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  following  a  threatened  mass  mi¬ 
gration  of  teachers  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Teacher  dissatisfaction  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  reached  a  critical  peak  after  the 
1957-58  school  budget  containing  a 
three-year  salary  improvement  plan 
was  rejected  by  the  voters.  Teachers 
accused  political  leiders  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  suddenly  mailing  fallacious 
post  cards  the  day  before  the  election 
to  defeat  the  teachers’  proposed  raise. 

Angered  by  what  they  termed  “poli¬ 
tics”  to  keep  teacher  salaries  low,  the 
teachers  placed  a  large  ad  in  the 
Paterson  Morning  Call  notifying 
surrounding  communities  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  teachers  were  available  for  po¬ 
sitions  in  any  “good  community  that 
places  its  education  above  the  tax 
dollar.”  The  teachers’  action  received 
nationwide  publicity  through  feature 
news  broadcasts  on  several  radio  and 
TV  networks. 

The  Defense  Commission  is  inter¬ 
viewing  teachers,  school  administra¬ 
tors,  board  of  education  members,  and 
local  community  leaders  in  an  attempt 
to  pin-point  responsibility  for  the 
break-down  in  teacher  morale. 

Members  of  the  special  committee 
conducting  the  interviews  are:  Robert 
L.  Durkee,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Claymont,  Del.;  George  W,  Gore, 

Jr.,  president  of  Florida  A.  and  M. 

University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Julius 
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HADDON  TWP.  TEACHERS  ralive  tha  past  hundrad  yaars  in  honor  of  tha  NEA  Cantannial 
af  tha  Camdan  County  Education  Association's  annual  banquat.  Thay  ara  (top  laft)  Dorothy 
Valvardi;  (top  cantor)  Mrs.  Eilaan  McCardIa  and  Baatrica  Brown;  (top  right);  Mrs.  Mina 
Conrad  and  Mrs.  Poggy  Koch;  and  (lowar  laft)  William  Conlin,  Josaph  Battaglini,  Konnoth 
Caray,  and  Dudloy  Lowdan.  (lowar  right)  Mrs.  Cathorino  Camball  turns  ovar  tha  gavol  to 
Harold  Cook,  now  prasidant  of  tha  C.C.E.A. 
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Classroom  Teachers  To  Lunch 
At  Cherry  Hill  Inn  on  June  8 

The  annual  spring  luncheon  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  (Classroom 
Teachers  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Camden,  on 
Saturday,  June  8th,  at  12:30  p.m. 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  N.E.A.  Executive 
Committee  nominee,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  His  topic  will  be  “Class¬ 
room  Teacher,  the  Key  to  an  Edu¬ 
cated  People.” 

{continued  from  page  437) 

SALEM: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Joseph  Ewart, 
Pilpsgrove  Twp.;  Sara  Lounsbury,  Lower 
Penns  Neck;  Elizabeth  Bozearth,  County 
Helping  Teacher;  Mrs.  Marie  Heil,  Allo- 
way  Twp.;  Harry  Tunis,  Salem  City. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Harvey 
Hawn,  Upper  Pittsgrove  Twp.;  Emile  Fritz, 
Pilesgrove  Twp.;  Frances  Schoeler,  Upper 
Penns  Neck  Twp.;  Champion  Coles,  Salem 
City:  Stanley  Reese,  Lower  Penns  Neck 
Twp. 

SUSSEX: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Jay  Burd. 
Hamburg;  Bruce  Smith,  Ogdensburg;  Reri- 
NALD  Purdy,  Franklin;  Edward  Trudceon, 
Green  Twp.;  Mrs.  Nellie  Detro.  Hardy- 
ston. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Marion  L. 
Houyoux,  Sparta;  Harold  E.  M arrant, 
Franklin;  Carolyn  D.  Strombeck,  Sparta; 
Thomas  Komlo.  Franklin;  Patricia  Dolan, 
Ogdensburg. 

UNION: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Helen  Man- 
ship,  Elizabeth;  Louis  Caprario,  Elizabeth; 
William  Weisbrot,  Linden;  Edward  Lone- 
by,  Plainfield;  Louis  Horvath,  Union; 
Neil  Koppenol,  Summit;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Reibis,  Scotch  Plains;  Madeline  Messner, 
Roselle;  Norman  T.  Howard,  Roselle  Park; 

^  Selma  Ring,  Kenilworth;  Mrs.  Rose  .Stahn- 
TEN,  Hillside;  Janice  Crammond.  W'infield; 
August  Caprio,  Union  Co.  Regional; 
(iEoRGE  Denny,  Westfield. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Mrs.  Elsie 
Charron,  Elizabeth;  .Mrs.  Ruth  Pearson, 
Elizabeth;  Marie  Demarest,  Linden;  .Aldv 
Haines,  Plainfield;  James  Holcombe. 
Union;  Dan  Kautzman,  Summit;  Ralph 
Kehs.  Scotch  Plains;  .Mrs.  Maryneil  Wel¬ 
don.  Roselle;  Roy  Albert.  Roselle  Park; 
Frances  Byars,  Berkeley  Heights;  Elaine 
W'eibel,  .Mountainside;  Mrs.  Martha 
Stang,  Union  Co.  Regional;  Mrs.  Lillian 
Hayward,  Springfield;  Robert  Conroy, 
Westfield. 

WARREN: 

County  Elections  Committee:  Henry  W. 
Dinger,  Harmony  Twp.;  John  V.  Collins, 
Independence;  Mrs.  Helen  Hildebrant, 
Ho|>e;  Mrs.  Gladys  Shires,  Washington 
Twp.;  Harry  C.  Rosenfeld,  Greenwich 
Twp. 

County  Nominating  Committee:  Harry 
ScHNiEBER,  Belvidere;  Richard  R.  Hamlen, 
Phillipsburg;  Mrs.  Mabel  Adams,  Hacketts- 
town;  Mrs.  Sara  L.  Ackerson,  Blairstown; 
Mrs.  Helen  R.  Johnson,  .Allamuchy. 


Traveung  This  Summer? 

WE  SINCERELY  HOPE  YOUR  VACATION  WON’T  BE  MARRED 
BY  ACCIDENTS  OR  SICKNESS— BUT  IT  IS  COMFORTING  TO 
KNOW  YOUR  NJEA  PLAN  GIVES  YOU  PROTECTION  WHILE 
TRAVELING  IN  THESE  IMPORTANT  WAYS. 

World  Wide  Coverage 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND  DISMEMBERMENT 
BENEFITS  DOUBLED  WHILE  A  PASSENGER 
ON  A  PUBLIC  CONVEYANCE 

NJEA  INCOME  PROTEQION  PLAN 

UNDERWRIHEN  BY 

^lAJaikin^ton  Ifjationai  Endurance  ^ompani^ 
EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST..  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


During  the  Summer  Stretch  .  .  . 

cam  get  OMtra  mamey  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Vsssem. 
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Newark  STC  Receives  $76,000  for  Reading  Study 


AS  PART  of  their  NEA 
Centennial  activities,  the 
West  Orange  Education 
Association  decorated  ten 
store  windows  such  as 
these  with  book  and 
equipment  displays.  Au¬ 
tomatic  slide  projectors 
in  two  local  banks  also 
showed  the  variety  of 
activities  going  on  in  the 
schools. 


Newark  State  Teachers  College  has 
received  a  $76,000  federal  grant  for 
a  two-year  period  of  research  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  The  research  will 
be  done  in  the  area  of  teaching  of 
reading  to  educable  adolescents,  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read  or  who 
are  not  reading  up  to  potential. 

To  Direct  Program 
Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames,  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  and  director  of  the 
graduate  program;  Mrs.  Mary  Bart¬ 
lett,  chairman  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment;  and  Dr.  George  Gens,  chair¬ 


man  of  the  curriculum  of  training  of 
teachers  of  the  handicapped;  will  di 
rect  the  program  for  the  college. 

According  to  Dr.  Vaughn-Eames. 
■‘The  testing  of  over  300  adolescents 
whose  chronological  ages  range  from 
12  to  20  years  is  now  going  on  in 
Elizabeth.  Trenton,  and  the  Vineland 
Training  School  in  order  to  select  the 
ten  groups  with  which  to  work.  The 
results  of  this  study  may  mean  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  tests  and  even  new 
materials  during  the  two-year  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Dr.  Irving  Lorge,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  is  a  special  consultant  to 
the  research  team  this  semester. 

Others  on  Project 

Other  part-time  investigators  on  the 
project  are  Dr.  Ruth  Boyle,  school 
psychologist  in  Irvington;  Dr.  Harold 
Delp,  coordinator  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Vineland  Training 
School;  Dr.  Eloise  Cason,  school  psy¬ 
chologist  in  Bloomfield;  Elkin  Snyder, 
assistant  director  for  the  Bureau  of 
Chronically  Retarded  and  Mentally 
Deficient,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Kirk 
Seaton,  director  of  guidance  and  spe¬ 
cial  services  in  Elizabeth;  and  Angelo 
Bruno,  head  teacher  at  the  Woodland 
Ave.  School  in  Newark. 
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State  Board  Names  J.  Hembold 
To  Be  Atlantic  Superintendent 

John  S.  Hembold,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Pleasantville,  will  be  the 
new  county  superintendent  for  Atlan¬ 
tic  County  following  the  retirement 
of  Mason  A.  Stratton  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  appointment  was  made 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  board  also  regret¬ 
fully  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stratton  who  has  served  in  the  county 
post  for  the  past  11  years. 

Mr.  Hembold  came  to  Pleasantville 
from  Philadelphia  where  he  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
first  taught  in  the  Pleasantville  Jr. 
H.S.  and  later  became  principal  of 
the  Leeds  Ave.  School  in  that  town. 
After  11  years  in  that  position  he  be¬ 
came  dean  of  boys  in  Pleasantville 
H.S.  and  then  principal  of  the  school. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  superinten¬ 
dency  in  Pleasantville  in  1950. 


Newark  STC  Alumni  Elects  .  .  . 

Dr.  Betty  Huntington,  English  and 
social  studies  teacher  at  Connecticut 
Farms  School  in  Union,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Newark  STC  Alumni 
Association  at  the  annual  homecom¬ 
ing  held  on  May  4. 

Other  new  officers  include  vice- 
president  Alvin  Scott,  secretary  Mrs. 
Phyllis  D.  Alliston,  and  treasurer 
Kenneth  Muniz. 


For  English  Authors  .  .  . 

Another  New  Jersey  magazine  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  educational 
publications  seeking  materials  from 
authors  (see  April,  1957)  is  The  New 
Jersey  English  Leaflet.  Published 
by  the  N.J.  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  the  paper  welcomes  ar¬ 
ticles  relating  to  English  and  language 
arts  on  both  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  teaching  level.  Englebert  J. 
Neumayer,  East  Side  H.S.,  Newark, 
is  editor. 


Warren  County  Workshop  Held  8 

On  Correction  of  Poor  Speech  ^ 

Teachers  in  schools  served  by  the  (  g 
Warren  County  helping  teachers  at-  1  p 
tended  a  Professional  Growth  Day  on  /  ^ 
May  2  at  the  Warren  Glen  School.  j] 

A  panel  discussion  was  presented  ^ 
on  “What  Speech  Needs  Are  Revealed 
through  Surveys,  Tests,  and  Inter-  ^ 

views.”  Members  of  the  panel  were 
Dr.  Harold  Scholl,  William  Bellare.  ^ 

and  Ellen  Kauffman  of  Montclair 
STC;  Ardell  Elwell  of  Paterson  STC; 
and  Dr.  Ruth  Arnold,  speech  director  | 
in  Union  City.  Moderator  was  L. 
Howard  Fox  of  Montclair  STC.  f  j 

After  the  discussion,  the  panelist?  'i  , 
conducted  workshops  on  speech  in 
relation  to  choral  speaking,  oral  read¬ 
ing,  lecturing  and  dramatics,  using 
the  dictionary  and  phonetics,  and  the 
use  of  audio-visual  materials. 

The  w'orkshop  was  set  up  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Mrs.  Irene  Mensch, 
principal  of  the  Brainards  School. 
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NJ.  Family  Living  Specialist 
Joins  Social  Hygiene  Staff 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Force,  long 
known  for  her  pioneer  work  in  fam¬ 
ily  life  education  at  Toms  River  H.S., 
has  joined  the  education  division  staff 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  community  leader  in  family  life 
education,  Mrs.  Force  has  served  as 
\  ice-president  of  the  N.J.  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  A.A.U.W.,  as  regional 
consultant  for  New  Jersey  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Family  Rela¬ 
tions  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  as  Ocean  County  coordinator  of 
Community  Discussion,  a  state-wide 
forum  movement. 

She  is  author  of  the  family  life  text¬ 
book,  “Your  Family,  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow”,  published  by  Harcourt 
Brace  in  1955.  She  assumes  her  new 
post  at  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  in  July. 

Mrs.  Force  was  named  “alumna  of 
the  year”  at  the  annual  homecoming 
ceremonies  held  last  month  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College. 


Future  Teachers  Workshop  Held  at  Stokes  Forest 


“Proudly  Preparing  to  Teach”  was 
the  theme  of  the  annual  spring  con¬ 
vention  of  the  State  Association  of 
Future  Teachers  of  America  May  3-5. 
This  year’s  meeting,  attended  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  high  school  and  college  FTA 
members  from  every  county,  was 
again  held  at  Camp  Wapalanne, 
Stokes  State  Forest. 

Keynote  address,  “One  Hundred 
Years  of  the  N.E.A.,”  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Sampson  Smith,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Southern  Regional  High  School, 
Ocean  County.  Charles  L.  Yeamans, 
a  junior  at  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  and  state  FTA  president,  pre¬ 
sided.  Mr.  Yeamans  also  gave  a  slide 
talk  on  his  trip  to  the  National  NEA 
convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  last 
summer. 

In  their  official  business  meeting, 
the  FTAers  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  organization  to  the  N.  J. 
Student  Education  Association.  In 
their  new  form  the  college  associa¬ 
tions  will  become  more  professional 
and  service  groups  rather  than  re¬ 
cruitment  and  informational  bodies. 
The  high  school  clubs  will  continue 


Jersey  City  Educators  Play  Host  to  FTA  Clubs 


Jersey  City  FTA  members  were  giv¬ 
en  a  brief  insight  into  their  prospec¬ 
tive  profession  when  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  committee  of  the  Jersey  City 
Education  Association  on  April  30. 
Students  from  public,  parochial,  and 
private  high  schools  met  and  were 
addressed  by  prominent  educators  on 
the  prospects  and  rewards  of  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  education. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Richard  O’Brien,  associate  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Maurice  O’¬ 
Sullivan,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools.  Dr.  Michael  Gilligan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Jersey  City  STC,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hopkins,  principal  of  the  A.  Harry 
Moore  School  in  Jersey  City,  and 
Marvin  Reed,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Review. 

Main  speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr. 
Mary  V.  Holman,  dean  of  students  at 
Paterson  STC.  She  discussed  her  book 
"How  It  Feels  To  Be  A  Teacher.” 

The  second  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  circles  of  information 
with  a  consultant  having  special  know- 


to  serve  as  career  exploratory  organi¬ 
zations. 

State  college  president  Charles  L. 
Yeamans,  a  junior  at  Montclair  STC, 
was  reelected  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  college  chapters  of  the  N.J.S.E.A. 
Other  officers  elected  include  vice- 


Charlas  Yaamani 


Phillip  Tanit 


ledge  of  a  particular  field  or  grade 
level.  Questions  dealing  with  education 
and  the  mechanics  of  becoming  a 
teacher  were  discussed  and  answered. 

Co-chairmen  for  the  meeting  were 
Marjorie  McLane  and  Mary  C.  Mc¬ 
Clain.  Walter  J.  O’Brien,  president  of 
J.C.E.A.,  brought  welcoming  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  association. 


president  Nathan  Margolin  of  Panzer 
College,  secretary  Helen  Robinson 
of  Glassboro  STC,  and  treasurer 
Stanley  Tomensky  of  Glassboro 
STC.  Elected  to  the  association’s  exec¬ 
utive  board  were  Judy  Harris  of  Tren¬ 
ton  STC,  Stanley  Scott  of  Glassboro 
STC,  Jeannie  Kenny  of  Paterson  STC, 
and  Olga  Davidowski  of  Rider  Col¬ 
lege. 

High  school  student  officers  for 
N.J.S.E.A.  elected  at  the  workshop  are 
president  Phillip  Tanis  of  Hawthorne 
H.S.,  vice-president  Connie  Ward  of 
North  Plainfield  H.S.,  secretary  An¬ 
gelina  DiVito  of  Bridgeton  H.S. 
Elected  to  be  members-at-large  of  the 
organization’s  executive  council  were 
Linda  Mallon  of  West  Orange  H.S., 
Nancy  Anderson  of  Haddon  Heights 
H.S.,  Joan  Huber  of  Camden  H.S., 
and  Marge  Ellis  of  Merchantville 

H.S. 


THESE  PROSPECTIVE  t««ch«r$  from  Jortoy  City  tchoolt  hoar  about  taaching  in  I[indar9artan 
at  tha  J.C.E.A.  FTA  Spring  Cenfaranca  on  April  30. 
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FULL-TIME  TEACHERS  fumed  perf-fitne  hoofers  for  fhis  yeer's  produc- 
fion  of  "Shreds  end  Patches"  were  Owen  Geffrey,  K!p  Breese,  Tom 
Sumners,  O'Oino  DiGiovicchino,  and  John  Kaiser. 

In  Hamilton  Twp. 


TWO  "HOBOS"  from  fhis  year's  Teachers' 
Show,  Jack  Pierson  and  William  Parent, 
share  a  foasf  with  executive  producer 
Howard  D.  Morrison,  Hamilton  Twp. 
superintendent.  Both  Mr.  Pierson  and  Mr. 
Parent,  who  happens  to  be  the  system's 
attendance  ofRcer,  have  been  featured 
sinqers  in  all  three  shows. 


The  R^s  Switched  to  Rhythm,  Revelry,  and  Riot 


In  the  spriiig  of  each  year  Hamilton 
Township  educators  briefly  supple¬ 
ment  the  traditional  “three  R’s”  with 
rhythm,  revelry,  and  riot  in  a  unique 
and  most  aiuhitious  public  relations 
venture.  For  the  past  three  years 
overflow  audiences  numbering  over 
6,000  admissions  have  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  a  Hamilton  Educa¬ 
tors  project  labeled  “Teachers’  Show’*. 
“Teachers’  Show”,  is  an  entirely  orig¬ 
inal,  full-scale  musical  comedy,  with 
book,  lyrics,  musical  score,  choreo¬ 
graphy,  staging  and  costuming  created 
by  the  combined  efforts  and  talents 
of  the  entire  staff. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  chin- 
deep  in  building  plans,  budgets,  and 


the  many  other  problems  facing  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
munities  in  the  state,  Howard  D.  Mor¬ 
rison,  superintendent  of  Hamilton 
Township  .schools,  serves  as  executive 
producer  of  the  shows.  “Putting  on 
productions  like  ours,”  says  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison,  “is  iio  mean  achievement.  It 
requires  a  total  effort,  with  all  the 
resources  and  talent  of  the  staff  and 
community  being  utilized.  Teachers, 
of  course,  are  the  indispensable 
foundation  on  which  we  build  our 
shows,  but  we  also  use  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  secretaries,  nurses,  practice 
teachers.  Board  members,  and  P.T.A. 
groups.” 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Morrison’s  point. 


by  Lee  R.  Yopp  and  Carl  Muldovan 

social  studies  teachers 
Hamilton  Twp.  HS. 

tbe  school  system’s  truant  oflBcer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Parent,  has  had  a  featured  sing¬ 
ing  and  acting  role  in  every  one  of 
the  productions.  A  woman  “special 
police  officer”  who  directs  traffic  by 
day,  blos.somed  forth  as  a  leading 
commedienne.  It  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  amazement  to  discover  the 
wealth  of  talent  employed  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Who,  for  instance,  would  ever 
guess  that  a  first  grade  teacher  is  also 
one  of  the  finest  Latin  American 
dancers  in  tlie  area,  or  that  a  typing 
teacher  has  comedy  talents  equal  to 
those  of  Broadway  personalities.  It 
is  a  thrill  to  discover  that  clerks  in 
.Administrative  offices  have  singing 
voices  that  put  nightingales  to  shame. 

Many  Participate 

Over  a  three  year  span  some  250 
school-board  employees  have  par¬ 
ticipated  on  stage  in  these  Hamilton 
musicals.  Another  group,  equally 
large,  has  labored  behind  scenes  to 
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insure  the  artistic  and  mechanical  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  productions. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  first 
year  show,  appropriately  titled,  “Let 
Your  Hair  Down”,  was  to  raise  funds 
for  student  scholarships.  Three  suc¬ 
cessful  years  have  permitted  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  scholarship  program  to 
the  point  where  Sl,100  is  distributed 
each  year.  Many  other  rewards  have 
been  by-products  of  “Teachers’  Show.” 

Solidarify  Established 
The  solidarity  of  the  “Education 
Association”  has  been  established  and 
opportunity  for  social  contacts  of 
staff  is  increased.  The  musical  pro¬ 
ductions  are  good-will  builders  with 
the  public.  In  recent  years  some 
segments  of  the  taxpaying  public 
have  received  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  teachers  are  interested  solely 
in  bigger  salaries.  When  these  same 
people  see  Hamilton  Teachers’  Show, 
they  quickly  realize  the  tremendous 
amount  of  out-of-school  time  and 
energy  spent  in  making  them  successes. 
The  public  can  see  for  itself  that  our 
teachers  honestly  believe  in  “giving” 
as  well  as  “receiving.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Richard  Wat¬ 
son,  association  president,  “Hamilton 
Township  will  continue  with  its 
teachers  shows  as  long  as  talented 
people  like  music  men,  Richard  Van- 
Gorder  and  Arthur  Frank,  who  have 
created  all  the  music  for  our  shows, 
can  create  for  us.  and  as  long  as  pro¬ 
ducers  with  the  energy  of  Saul  Gil¬ 
man  give  themselves  to  the  effort.” 

Show  Was  Satire 

The  1957  show  was  called  “Of 
Shreds  and  Patches.”  It  was  a  humor¬ 
ous  satire  on  life  in  a  “hobo  jungle.  ’ 
A  cast  of  75  labored  for  5  weeks  to 
prepare  it  for  presentation. 

The  magnitude  of  a  production  of 
this  nature  is  in  itself  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  Hamilton  Township 
Educational  Staff.  It  is.  morever, 
tangible  evidence  of  its  devotion  to 
our  school-community  interest  and 
welfare. 


Here  is  a  convenient  way  to  order  informational  material  offered  by  ad¬ 
vertisers.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature  or  other  descriptive 
literature  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests 
will  be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  companies.  For  fastest  service,  write  directly 
to  the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown  in  their  ads. 


About  the  authors  — 

L«e  Yopp  has  baen  diractor  of  fha  Hamil¬ 
ton  Twp.  Education  Association's  musical  for 
tha  past  thraa  yaars.  Ha  has  taught  in  tha 
district  for  four  yaars  and  davalopad  his 
interast  in  thaatar  production  whila  a  studant 
at  Tranton  STC.  Ha  taachas  history  and 
social  studios  at  Hamilton  H.S. 

Carl  Muldovan,  co-author  with  Mr.  Yopp 
of  this  yaar's  show,  "Shrads"  and  "Of  Shrads 
and  Patchas",  is  also  a  mambor  of  tha  social 
studios  dapartmant  at  Hamilton  H.S. 
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131.  Childran's  Books  Catalog  of  books  for 
grades  I  to  9.  Classified. 

131.  Books  for  Young  People  Catalog  of 
books  for  high  school  libraries  and  teenage 
reading  in  general.  (Both  from  Little.  Brown 
and  Company.) 

135.  Foldor  in  full  color,  showing  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  for  vacations  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida.  (The  Concord  Hotel) 

136.  Folder  in  full  color,  showing  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  family  or  individual  vacations 
in  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey.  (North  End 
Hotel) 

I.  Posture  Posters  Set  of  7  —  designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

10.  New  Four-Color  Hap  of  historic  U.  S. 
Trails  and  information  of  the  graded  correc¬ 
tive  reading  program  of  the  American  adven¬ 
ture  Series.  (Wheeler  Publishing  Company) 

88.  France  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations 
by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beau- 


u 


ouri 


tiful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in  various 
regions  of  France.  (French  National  Railroads) 

91.  Creative  Craftsmanship  in  Hodarn  Life 
Includes  a  descripion  of  the  program  of  craft 
study  and  recreation  and  tha  living  accommo¬ 
dations  at  Black  Creek  Crafts. 

104.  Alston  Aids  A  four-page  brochure  full 
of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  utilizing  portraits 
in  any  number  of  school  activities.  (Alston 
Studios) 

139.  Brochure  for  two-day  combined  "pack¬ 
age"  seashore  visit  and  education  tour  of 
Historic  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  in 
one  price.  (Monmouth  County  Historical 
Tours) 

143.  Folder  about  the  over-night  facilities  of 
a  small  inn  on  Route  302  between  White  Mts. 
and  Portland,  Me.  Operated  by  teachers. 
(Victorian  House) 

144.  Folder  showing  the  attractions  offered 
on  a  Round  South  America  tour  by  Varig 
Airlines.  Itinerary  and  costs  included.  (Ferd¬ 
inand  M.  LaBastille) 


.for  the  Asking 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  1956-57 


131. 

136. 

135. 

1. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  1  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3(  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 

4-7TH 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Th«  1957  Summar  Sessions  offer  o  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  courses  for  teachers,  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents.  Candidates 
for  degrees  or  those  requiring  further 
training  for  certificates  will  find  courses 
specifically  suited  to  their  needs. 
Pre-Session 
June  10  to  June  28 
Regular  Session 
July  1  to  August  9 
Post-Session 

August  12  to  August  30 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write  for  the  Temple  UniversiW  Bulletin 
which  lists  the  courses  to  be  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  1957  Summer  Sessions.  Address: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions,  Broad  St. 
and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Phila.  22,  Pa. 


REALLY  LIVE 
CONSERVATION 


for  information 

COURSES.  WORKSHOPS 
June  3  —  Aug.  23 

write 

N.  J.  STATE  SCHOOL 
of  CONSERVATION 

Branchville,  N.  J. 


FAIRLEICH  DICKINSON 
WRimS  WORKSHOP 

Jely  7-20.  1957 

FICTION  e  NON-nCTION  e  POETRY 
JUVENILES  e  RADIO  e  TELEVISION 
WORKSHOPS  •  LECTURES  e  CONFERENCES 
MANUSCRIPT  CRITICISM 


HABERLY  o  AN60FF 
COIT  e  THOMAS  e  HEAL 
OTHER  NOTABLE  WRITERS  AND  EDITORS 
For  details  eddreu 
J.  STEPHEN  BLOORE,  Director 


WRITIRS  WORKSHOP 
PAIRLEICH  DICKINSON  UNIVERSITY 
Tgaaeck  New  lerMy 


AT  LIBERTY  FOR  SUMMER 

QUALIFIED  TEACHER  OF 


Cbsses  in  Chair  Caning 


Abo  work  in  Fibre  Rush 

ALL  SUPPLIES  FURNISHED 


Will  Teach  College  Students 
or  Adult  Croups 

RAYMOND  T.  BARKER 

250  Second  Sr.  Palbedes  Park,  N.  J. 


Wl  4-3330 


Montclair  STC  Student  To  "Star"  in  NEA-NJEA  Film 


Although  it  was  not  by  chance  that 
Carol  Giezendanner  of  West  New 
York  chose  teaching  as  her  career,  it 
was  “pure  luck”  (to  use  her  own 
words)  that  she  was  chosen  to  play 
the  leading  role  in  “Not  By  Chance,” 
the  NEA  documentary  to  be  pre¬ 
miered  next  month  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention. 


In  the  him,  Miss  Giezendanner,  a 
junior  majoring  in  social  studies  at 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  acts 
the  part  of  Donna,  a  prospective 
teacher.  Described  in  the  script  as 
“one  who  has  been  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  a  teacher  for  several  years” 
Miss  Giezendanner  is  portrayed  on 
the  screen  as  a  student  enrolled  in  a 
college  for  teacher  education.  The 
camera  traces  her  life  from  the  day 
she  matriculates  to  the  day  she  con¬ 
cludes  her  practice  teaching. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Giezen¬ 
danner  spent  over  100  hours  on  loca¬ 
tion  between  December  and  March, 
she  rarely  missed  a  class.  Further¬ 
more,  she  ended  the  fall  semester 
with  the  highest  average  she  has  yet 
made  at  MSTC.  Although  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  I  was  frankly  skeptical  about 
combining  movie-making  with  study¬ 
ing,”  she  says,  “I  have  to  admit  now 
that  it  can  be  done.” 


Borrowed  Qothes 


Because  the  film  is  in  color,  cos¬ 
tuming  could  have  been  an  expensive 
item  for  Miss  Giezendanner.  How¬ 
ever,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  class¬ 
mates  in  the  dormitory,  she  had  a 
wide  selection  of  outfits  other  than 
her  own  from  which  to  choose.  Laugh¬ 
ingly  she  says,  “My  friends  can  hard¬ 
ly  wait  to  see  their  blouses  on  the 


Because  the  film  is  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  colleges  for  teacher 
education  “are  a  dependable  source 
of  new  teachers,”  the  story  theme 
focuses  on  Donna’s  search  for  an¬ 
swers  to  such  questions  as  “Can  I 
teach?”  and  “Will  1  be  a  good  teach¬ 
er?”  Most  of  the  classroom  scenes 
were  filmed  in  the  newly-completed 
Charles  Finley  Hall  on  the  Montclair 
campus,  while  the  practice-teaching 
sessions  were  taken  at  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  Jr.H.S.  in  Clifton.  Nine  members 
of  the  MSTC  faculty  and  many  stu¬ 
dents  appear  in  the  different  scenes. 


Interested  in  dramatics  since  mak¬ 
ing  her  stage  debut  at  Memorial  High 
School  in  the  senior  play,  “Dear 
Ruth,”  Miss  Giezendanner  appeared 
in  the  College  production  of  “Cradle 
Song”  in  her  freshman  vear. 


Rutgers  Dean  In  Print  .  .  . 

Henry  C.  Herge,  dean  of  the  school 
of  education  at  Rutgers,  The  State 
University,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Leadership  Role  of  the  State  Teacher 
Education-Certification  Officers’"  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education. 


DONNA  IN  THE  forthcoming  NEA-NJEA 
film  "Not  By  Chenco"  it  played  by  Carol 
Giozondannar,  a  junior  at  Montclair  STC. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 


by  (eeeereti**  feblnlier  wbe  ellert  eetbef  early 
eeblicetiee,  bifher  leyelty,  eeTweel  Riitribetlee, 
enJ  beeetifelly  <«ii|e«<  b^t.  All  wbteett  oM- 
cmmA.  Write,  er  nnj  year  WS  Airertly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 

Allen.  MR.  JENRINS  Alt  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORR  17,  N.  V. 


32  No.  High  St.,  Bridgton,  Maine,  Rt.  302 


Ljike  and  mountain  region.  Comfortable, 
attractive  guest  house.  Near  beach.  Pri. 
and  semi-pri.  baths.  Breakfasts.  Reasonable. 
Tel:  Midway  7-8746.  Folder.  Teacher-Own¬ 
ers  :  Clyde  and  Dolly  Brown. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Member  N.A.T.A.  37tb  Year 
If  it  it  a  posidoo  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  Bad  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 
70 f  Soatb  Fonrtb  St.,  Cliatoa,  Iowa 


Lig 

del 


VICTORIAN  HOUSE 
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LOOKHEARNOW 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitzo 
principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 


Equipment 

Li9htmMt«r  Scr«*n:  Kunz,  1319  Vine  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pa. 

A  new  wide  angle  projection  screen 
which  gives  excellent  results  with  day¬ 
light  projection.  Distortion  free, 
bright  pictures  at  an  extreme  angle  in 
daylight  are  possible  with  this  screen. 
Request  a  demonstration  from  the 
New  Jersey  Representative,  Mr.  Rome 
Wiskirchen,  130  Longview  Drive, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Films 

Amarica't  Favorita  Boat  Rida:  Tribuna  Films, 
Inc.,  144  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
An  interesting  film  based  on  a  sight¬ 
seeing  boat  tour  around  Manhattan 
Island.  The  film  is  available  without 
charge. 

Uattin9  Caps:  Institute  of  Makers  of  Ex¬ 
plosives.  250  E.  43rd,  New  York  17.  N.  Y, 
Free  film  dealing  with  the  many  im¬ 
portant  uses  of  explosives  in  industry 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  danger 
of  playing  with  blasting  caps.  Suit¬ 
able  for  grades  one  through  10. 

Children's  Stories:  NET  Film  Service,  Audio 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

A  number  of  films  based  on  well 
known  children’s  stories  as  told  by  a 
friendly  giant  in  his  castle.  Other 
films  on  music  for  young  folks  and 
science  are  also  available  from  this 
source. 

The  Heart:  American  Heart  Association  Film 
Library,  13  E.  37th  St.,  Now  York  16.  N.  Y. 
A  number  of  new  films  on  the  heart 
are  available  at  low  cost  or  on  a  ren¬ 
tal  basis.  These  films  are  suitable  for 
high  school,  college,  and  adult  audi¬ 
ences.  Write  for  full  information. 

RImstrips 

The  Sta9e:  Communications  Material  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  62,  West  Covina,  Calif. 

A  number  of  filmstrips  dealing  with 
the  stage  including  the  development 
of  the  theatre,  costuming,  and  light¬ 


ing  are  available.  This  filmstrip  should 
prove  valuable  to  dramatic  groups  and 
others  interested  in  stage  presenta¬ 
tions.  Write  for  details. 

Starting  with  the  Globe:  Denoyer  -  Geppert 
Company,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave„  Chicago 
40,  III. 

A  fine  filmstrip  in  color  to  introduce 
to  teachers  the  many  possibilities  in 
using  the  globe,  particularly  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Problem  Globe.  This  large  size 
globe  containing  only  the  outline  of 
the  continents  on  a  blue  background 
is  an  excellent  means  for  teaching  the 


fundamental  concepts  of  the  earth. 
The  filmstrip  may  be  obtained  on  a 
free  loan  basis  or  purchased  for  $6.00. 

Whaf  Goat  with  What:  Audio-Visual  Associ¬ 
ates,  Box  243,  Bronxvilla.  N.  Y. 

A  filmstrip  and  33V^  RPM  record  deal¬ 
ing  with  proper  table  setting  for  all 
occasions  developed  by  the  Gorham 
Company.  It  is  excellent  for  classes  in 
home  economics  and  adult  women’s 
groups  interested  in  this  subject.  It 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  or 
retained  by  schools  which  maintain 
a  filmstrip  library. 


.  .  .  When  teachers  want  better  positions  .  .  .  ! 
.  .  .  When  schools  tcant  better  teachers  ...  I 


Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edtcard  McComsey,  Mgr, 

M»mt*r  Nationsl  Aiiocistion  of  Tuchors’  Asoncioi 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY  I 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  j 

Discriminating  service  on  direct  calls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacts,  j 

extensive  enrollment  lists,  and  close  cooperation  with  the  individual  member.  1 

J  5-1745  Ptrtotul  Ditcriminstins  E.  F.  Malooer  1  „ _  I 

Kingsley  ^  ^  p  j,  J  Monosorr 


TEACHERS — We  have  officially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positions — Elementary — Secondary  1 
— College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing  I 
teachers — over  thirty  years  under  the  same  management — give  you  expert  guidance — so  im-  I 
portant  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to  you  I 
— in  inexperienced  hands  T”  1 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esf.  1880  Succossof  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  77th  Year  | 

2«S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA  ] 

Mtmbtt  NttioMol  Association  of  Taaebtrs’  Astneiat  j 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Momtor  National  Association  of  Toachott’  Astntias 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Established  1191 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
leveb  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALO,  Preprietec  TsbpbMa  BRyaat  ».II2a 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phong;  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

MtmSat  National  Association  of  Ttaebars’  Agonciot  A  Snporiof  Agoney  for  Smporior  Poofla 

Established  1855 
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Editorial  Committee 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Glaasboro  STC 
Mrs.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 
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This  Fuss  Over  FLES 


it),  and  the  essential  teaching  aids,  there  is  no 
point  in  bothering  with  FLES.  Either  we  teach  the 
new  subject  adequately  or  concentrate  on  some¬ 
thing  else  we  are  able  to  do. 

•  Once  a  school  adopts  FLBS — or  any  other  innova¬ 
tion  into  its  curriculum — it  has  an  obligation  to 
ask  continually  if  it  is  meeting  the  objectives 
it  was  designed  for.  Research,  large-scale  or  small, 
must  determine  what  results  are  being  derived. 
Objectives,  when  being  met,  must  be  continually 
questioned  and  rejustified.  Then,  such  experience 
must  be  honestly  shared  and  compared  with  others. 

We  think  the  FLES  controversy  is  causing  a  healthy 
analysis  of  our  whole  approach  to  curriculum  problems. 
We  like  to  see  many  people  becoming  involved  in  de¬ 
ciding  what,  when,  and  how  particular  learning  should 
take  place  in  our  schools.  Perhaps,  the  “fuss  over  FLES” 
is  just  one  hopeful  symptom  of  much  greater  discussions 
still  to  come. 

Please  Add 


With  this  issue  of  the  Review  we  present  two  more 
comments  on  “Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.”  One  or  the  other  or  both  are  sure  to  irritate 
some  of  our  readers.  Previous  articles  by  Anne 
Hoppock  (see  November,  1956)  and  the  N.J.  Modern 
Language  Teachers  (see  April.  1957)  have  done  so  al¬ 
ready. 

W  e  don’t  particularly  care  if  the  series  gets  one  hour 
more  or  less  of  Spanish  taught  in  a  New  Jersey  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  It  should  take  more  than  a  handful  of  ar¬ 
ticles  to  do  that.  But,  we  are  pleased  that  it  is  causing 
many  people  to  look  into  our  school  curriculums  as 
soundly  determined  formations  not  as  “Topsies  that  just 
grew.” 

Mr.  Meehan  (see  p.  426)  expands  the  FLES  problem 
to  include  the  whole  question  of  curriculum  selection. 
For  those  who  never  are  quite  sure  what  the  theorists 
mean  by  “educational  objectives  determining  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  curriculum”,  the  FLES  issue  serves  as  a 
concrete  example. 

All  of  the  articles — regardless  of  their  opinions  on 
FLES — point  up  key  considerations  for  curriculum  de¬ 
velopers. 

•  First  of  all,  you  can’t  sell  FLES — -or  any  other 
educational  program — on  the  basis  that  everyone 
else  is  doing  it,  no  one  else  is  doing  it,  or  some 
popular  figure  says  it  ought  to  be.  Each  common- 
ity  and  school  must  determine  what  is  going  into 
its  curriculum  by  itself  and  for  its  own  reasons. 

•  Secondly,  the  justification  of  FTES— or  any  other 
item  in  the  curriculum — must  be  related  to  its  own 
particular  function  and  value.  FLES,  where  it  is 
adopted  must  be  designed  to  teach  young  children 
to  speak,  understand,  and  read  another  language. 
The  goal  must  be  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use 
of  that  language,  not  just  world-mindedness.  men¬ 
tal  discipline,  or  kindness  to  foreigners. 

•  There  is  not  much  point  in  adopting  FLES — or  any 
other  new  item  in  the  curriculum— unless  it  can 
be  done  well.  Without  the  qualified  teachers,  the 
necessary  time  (learning  a  language  takes  lots  of 


We  enjoyed  Dr.  William  Carr’s  speech  at  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  testimonial  in  which  he  listed  the  pressures 
on  the  schools  by  many  hundreds  of  groups  “organized, 
unorganized,  and  disorganized.  They  demand  that  the 
public  school  give  more  attention  to  Little  League  base¬ 
ball,  first  aid.  mental  hygiene,  speech  correction,  Spanish 
in  the  first  grade,  military  preparedness,  international 
goodwill,  modern  music,  world  history,  American  and 
local  history,  geography,  Canada  and  Latin  America,  the 
Far  East,  the  Near  East,  NATO,  how  to  detect  counterfeit 
currency,  safe  driving,  the  United  Nations,  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  fire 
prevention,  nutrition,  care  of  the  teeth,  free  enterprise.  / 
labor  relations,  cancer  prevention,  human  rights,  nuclear  | 
energy,  the  use  of  firearms,  the  problem  of  wild  life, 
the  Constitution,  tobacco,  temperance,  kindness  to  ani¬ 
mals,  Elsperanto,  the  3  R’s,  the  3  C’s,  the  4  F’s,  use  of 
the  typewriter,  legible  penmanship,  moral  values,  physi¬ 
cal  fitness,  civil  defense,  conservation,  ethical  concepts, 
the  Air  Age,  the  Atomic  Age,  religious  literacy,  thrift, 
law  observance,  consumer  education,  mathematics,  dra-  \ 
matics,  narcotics,  physics,  ceramics,  and  (that  latest  of 
all  educational  discoveries)  phonics.  Each  of  these  groups 
is  anxious  to  avoid  over-loading  the  curriculum.  All 
they  ask  is  that  the  non-essentials  be  dropped  in  order 
to  get  their  material  in.” 

Seeing  But  Not  Heard  From 

The  Trenton  STC  placement  office  tells  us  that  this 
year  the  college  had  reported  to  it  about  800  vacancies. 

So  steady  was  the  stream  of  letters  pouring  in  from  , 
New  Jersey  superintendents  that  many  of  them  had  I, 
to  go  up  on  placement  bulletin  boards  without  any 
acknowledgement  from  the  school's  administration.  We’ve 
been  asked  to  please  tell  New  Jersey  superintendents 
that  all  such  vacancy  reports,  whether  acknowledged  or 
not,  have  been  placed  on  display  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Trenton  STC  graduating  class. 

For  the  800  plus  vacancies  listed  there  were  165 
seniors  carefully  eyeing  the  positions  open. 
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